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THE PIRST PROTECTIONIST BUDGET: 


F Sir Robert Peel’s 1842 Budget may be described as the 

christening of a free trade policy, which was to last (with hardly 

a relapse) until the Great War, Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 1932 
Budget marks something more than the christening of ‘Tariff 
Reform. It completes, provisionally, the hurried reconstruction 
of a new protective and preferential edifice, almost as extensive 
as that which Peel and Gladstone demolished between 1842 and 
1860. Peel introduced the income tax in order to liberate British 
shipping and commerce from the indirect taxes, mainly in the 
form of customs and excise duties, which had stifled Britain’s 
staple industries and foreign trade in the long years of depression 
after the Napoleonic wars. A marvellous expansion of our import 
and export trade followed, and made us long before the end of 
the nineteenth century by far the greatest and richest commercial 
nation in the world, with a mercantile marine equal to the fleets 
of all other countries combined. 

Until a week or two before Budget day, it was hoped and con- 
fidently expected by the Conservative Party and most of their 
newspapers that the new revenue derived from tariffs would enable 
Mr. Chamberlain to lower both the income tax and the beer duty. 
But instead of budgeting for a handsome surplus, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found himself constrained by an excessively 
high expenditure and the certainty of a heavy decline in the yields 
of income tax and super-tax to estimate for an actual deficiency, 
which he proposed to cover by reimposing the tea duty. 

When I went into the Lobby after the Budget Statement, I 
found a consensus of opinion that no drearier speech had ever 
expounded a more disappointing Budget to a more disconsolate 
majority. Most of his Conservative supporters, not yet initiated 
into the rudiments of finance and ignorant of the elements of 
political economy, had listened disconsolately at first, until dejec- 
tion deepened into dismay and disgust. They had got dearer 
tea without cheaper beer. ‘The scene resembled a funeral rather 
than a triumph. A few may have recalled—for it was Primrose 
Day—their great leader’s epitaph on Protection. A colleague, 
it is believed, said to Disraeli a year or two after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws: ‘“‘ What about Protection? ’’ “It is dead,’’ was 
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the reply. ‘‘ But may we not hope for a resurrection? ’’ ‘* No,”’ 
he retorted, ‘“‘it is damned.’’ All the sanguine expectations of 
income-tax payers, hard hit by reduced dividends or depressed 
business, who naturally expected substantial relief from the 
National Government’s economies and from the new customs 
revenue, have been frustrated. Nothing has been given and 
nothing is promised. ‘They have obtained no remission from the 
standard rate of five shillings in the pound, though more than 
$30,000,000 of indirect taxes (representing a far greater burden 
on consumers) have been added since Mr. Philip Snowden’s 
balancing of the Budget last autumn. 

Another complaint against the Chancellor is that he displayed 
neither imagination nor initiative. He might have appealed to 
patriotism for a conversion of the War Loan, or indicated that 
the British Government would take the lead in promoting inter- 
national currency reform. As for the stabilisation fund, whose 
professed object is to steady sterling exchanges, it seems highly 
objectionable because it may involve the Treasury and the Bank 
of England in risky transactions, and the Exchequer in heavy 
losses. In the gilt-edged market on the Stock Exchange, a belief 
was expressed that this rather mysterious fund of 150 millions 
will be used to facilitate conversion of the War Loan in case 
a large number of foreign holders demand cash. But of any such 
intention there was no proof, and the stock markets opened on the 
morning after the Budget speech with a general decline. Dealers in 
iron and steel shares were disappointed because the expected protec- 
tive duty was not promised,* and brewery shares fell because the 
beer duty was not reduced. India and Ceylon tea shares declined 
because the Colonial Preference fell short of expectations. 

The Stock Exchange is not infallible. But its complete failure 
to respond to repeated doses of Protection is significant; for a 
boom in home industrial shares was confidently predicted by our 
Tariff Reformers and their newspapers. Evidently investors doubt 
whether protective tariffs will help even the industries that have 
been clamouring for protection, though they are certain to injure 
all the trades and professions, including shipping and coal-mining, 
which have nothing to gain and much to lose by the new policy. 

Let me now turn to the Financial Statement. Mr. Chamberlain 
estimated that his total expenditure for the financial year ending 
March 31st, 1933, will be 733 millions. ‘To deal with the main 
items, 276 millions were set aside for interest and management of 
the National Debt. This reduction from 289 millions is due 
mainly to prospects of cheap money and lower charges on floating 


*It has been granted since, to the dismay of the much more im 
2 ¢ ortant 
manufactures which depend for their prosperity and exports ers 
supplies of foreign iron and steel. 
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debt. Nothing has been allowed for the next debt payment to 
America, which will be due in December, unless the Hoover 
Moratorium is continued. The Defence Services—Army, Navy 
and Air Force—are estimated to cost 104 millions, which represents 
a substantial reduction of over five millions on last year. The 
Civil Service Estimates amounted to 330 millions. In these the 
chief saving is on the Education Vote, which has been reduced 
to 52 millions. The cost of collecting the revenue has risen by 
a million. The total Supply Estimates amount to 529 millions 
against 520 millions a year ago—an increase of over 9 millions. 
But in the second October Budget of last year, which stopped the 
borrowing for Unemployment and Road Fund, Lord Snowden 
estimated that this would add 70 millions to his first Budget, and 
that other supplementary expenditure would cost 17 millions. Thus 
it may be said that, by reducing this prospective increase from 87 
millions to 9 millions, the National Government effected economies 
(mainly in the cost of unemployment) amounting to 78 millions. 

Unfortunately, as I pointed out in The Times of April 23rd, 
these economies, though substantial, are totally inadequate. That 
is what Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget proves, though his speech 
offered no promise or guarantee of further economies, and conse- 
quently leaves the country helplessly saddled with a five-shilling 
income tax, and a total expenditure from rates and taxes of about 
one thousand millions sterling out of an income which is now 
estimated at only about three thousand millions sterling! In 
1924, the country was certainly better off than it is now, judged 
by the condition of its investments, foreign trade and employment. 
But when I compare national expenditure, I find that, though 
prices have fallen about forty per cent., the estimated expenditure 
(excluding Sinking Fund) has risen from 682 millions in 1924-5 
to 733 millions in 1932-3. But even this is not the worst; for 
the Sinking Fund has been reduced from 45 to 32% millions, so 
that our national expenditure has undergone an addition of 56 
millions, together with a reduced Sinking Fund and an increased 
income tax. It is high time that supporters of the National 
Government turned their attention to public economy. 

On the revenue side, Mr. Chamberlain expects 260 millions from 
Income Tax—27 millions less than the actual receipts last year, 
and 66 millions from Surtax, which is 10 millions less. On the 
other hand, he hopes to get 76 millions from Death Duties, though 
last year the actual receipts were only 65 millions; and he also 
hopes for an addition to the Stamp Revenue, which he estimates 
at 23 millions against a receipt of only 17 millions last year. I 
am afraid that these estimates are all optimistic, unless, indeed, 
there is some happy and speedy deliverance from the ever-growing 
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depression of trade in all parts of the world. If his estimates are 
realised the total Inland Revenue will amount to 427 millions, 
and the total Revenue from Customs and Excise to 300 millions, 
of which 173 millions is supplied by Customs. The actual receipts 
from Customs last year were 136 millions. The anticipated increase 
of 37 millions is mainly due of course to the tariffs that have 
been imposed, partly for protection, partly for revenue, since 
Mr. Chamberlain took office. 

The total tax revenue from all sources was estimated at 729 
millions, and the total non-tax revenue at nearly 35 millions, 
making a total revenue of 764 millions, assuming that there were 
no changes in taxation. But as the estimate of expenditure 
(including Sinking Fund) was 766 millions, Mr. Chamberlain was 
left with a small prospective deficit, and he increased this deficit 
by giving further preferences on imports of colonial sugar. To 
meet the deficiency he imposed a duty of fourpence per pound on 
foreign tea, and twopence per pound on Empire tea, thus balancing 
his Budget with a total expenditure of £766,004,000, and a total 
revenue of £766,800,000. "This excludes the self-balancing revenue 
and expenditure of over 59 millions for the Post Office, and nearly 
23 millions for the Road Fund. 

If I shared the theories of Tariff Reformers, as expounded 
by Mr. Amery and his school, I should of course anticipate a 
wonderful expansion of British manufactures, filling the home 
market with goods to take the place of foreign goods excluded 
by the new tariffs. How large this market should be is shown 
by a calculation in the Economist of April 30th that, of the free 
imports from foreign countries of goods wholly or mainly manu- 
factured, 200 millions’ worth will be taxed under the new 
tariff at rates varying from ten to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. But this is not all. According to Mr. Amery’s theory, the 
reduction of imports will be accompanied by an expansion of 
exports, not only to the Colonies and India, but even to foreign 
countries, because our manufacturers will now be able to run their 
machinery longer and therefore more economically. 

We should all be happy if we could believe that these predictions 
will be verified, even though the science of political economy, 
founded by Adam Smith and developed by a distinguished line 
of successors, would have to be scrapped. But it is useless for 
me to pretend that I have the faintest belief that any such miracles 
will take place. Logic, common sense, the experience of the past 
and observation of what has been happening in foreign colintsies! 
in the self-governing Dominions and in India, all prove to nie 
conclusively that the experiment which the National Government 
is conducting in imitation of our chief manufacturing and commer- 
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cial rivals—Germany, France, the United States, and Japan—will 
end disastrously. For the moment, indeed, the evil consequences 
of taxing and restricting our foreign trade have been masked, or 
screened from view, by several special circumstances. In the first 
place, the abandonment of the gold standard, though regarded 
at the time as a catastrophe, brought temporary benefits. It made 
it more easy for our manufacturers to sell abroad, and more 
difficult for our foreign competitors to sell in the home market. 
Since then we have had the advantage of fairly steady sterling 
prices, while gold prices have fallen another sixteen per cent. 
At the same time the Indian boycott began to be put down by 
a firmer Government, and the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
further improved Lancashire’s exports to the Far East. 

The official figures of unemployment, as Mr. Cyril Asquith has 
pointed out in The Times, show that between September 21st, 1931, 
and November 23rd, 1931, 184,000 more people got to work in Great 
Britain. ‘This accounts for nine-tenths of the improvement in 
employment between September and April, and disposes of the 
claim that this moderate recovery of British trade was due to the 
imposition of protective tariffs; for the first Tariff Order was 
not made until November 25th. If, from now onwards—I am 
writing in the first week of May—there is a progressive decrease 
of unemployment, Tariff Reformers will have a right to say that 
their policy has been justified by its earlier results. In that case 
I shall rejoice as an Englishman; but as a Free Trader I shall 
be puzzled and bewildered, for to me it is inconceivable that the 
taxation and artificial restriction of imports can fail to diminish, 
not only British imports, but also our shipping trade and our 
exports. In that case, though individual manufacturers may obtain 
larger profits by exploiting the home market, the total amount 
of unemployment is bound to be augmented. 

To prophesy in the field of politics, economics and finance is 
indeed dangerous, and never more dangerous than to-day, when 
Governments all over the world are springing surprise after 
surprise upon their afflicted and apparently helpless peoples. But 
for once I am inclined to risk my reputation by predicting that 
the same year which has seen Protection introduced by a mis- 
representative Parliament will see it condemned by public opinion 
and discredited by the statistics of trade and unemployment. It 
is just possible, indeed, that the leading Governments of the world 
may in the next few months recover their senses, and take 
measures to improve international conditions by introducing 
monetary reforms, removing restrictions on exchange, and 
abolishing the practice of imposing quotas on imports, which is 
even more ruinous than Protection by tariffs. In that case, despite 
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our own tariffs, British commerce would profit by the resumption 
of world trade. ‘There is also, I suppose, a faint hope that the 
Ottawa Conference may reopen some of our lost markets in the 
Dominions and India, and a still fainter hope that, after the 
Ottawa Conference, Mr. Runciman may be allowed to fulfil his 
dream of negotiating reciprocity treaties with foreign countries, 
which have been stung by our retaliatory tariffs into retaliatory 
quotas and other devices for reducing our exports to them. That 
we stand to suffer more than our foreign customers, who have 
suffered under protective tariffs while we enjoyed free trade, is clear 
from the official figures showing the value of manufactured exports 
per head for the four leading countries in 1929. They were: 


ty Ss ah 
United Kingdom ae ay 2 Ais 
Germany (including Reparations) .... 7 10 6 
France i ae ee eis > (eh aera 
United States ... ee oy scien $e Omen 


But for Reparations, which are unpaid-for exports, the German 
figures would certainly have been considerably lower. 

In a popular broadcast of his Budget on the following evening, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer amazed some of his hearers by 
stating that our new customs duties have been paid by the 
foreigner. This resurrection of an ancient and apparently 
inveterate fallacy was explained by the simple fact that sterling 
prices had not risen. But if the foreigner pays the duties, why 
should he not have been allowed to pay duties on all the raw 
materials and foods which have been placed on the free list, and 
on all the materials which are required for construction and repairs 
by the shipbuilding industry? ‘The phenomena that obscured 
Mr. Chamberlain’s economic vision and betrayed him into this 
naive confession of the Tariff Reformer’s faith are surely obvious. 
In the first place, sterling prices have remained fairly stable 
because gold prices have fallen about sixteen per cent. in the last 
few months. In the second place, very large stocks of foreign 
commodities were bought in anticipation of the tariff, and have 
not yet been consumed. In the third place, while other markets 
have been closed, or partially closed, to many kinds of food, and 
especially to meat and dairy products, the British markets have 
remained free, or subject only to a low tariff. Consequently, the 
prices of bacon and eggs have actually fallen in countries which 
produce them for export, and British consumers have benefited 
to this extent by the misfortunes of producers. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s optimistic estimates of revenue may have 
been based on his enthusiastic faith in the commercial benefits to 
be derived from the Ottawa Conference. His tariff revenue, indeed, 
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is suffering severely through the exemption of all colonial and 
Empire products from the new taxes. If the taxes imposed upon 
foreign imports had been imposed on imports from other parts 
of the Empire, the thirty-three millions of new revenue might 
perhaps have risen to fifty millions or more; and in that case 
threepence might have been taken off the income tax, or a penny 
off beer. So far, there has been no response from India or the 
self-governing Dominions. There appeared in The Times of April 
13th an account of a fiscal debate in the Canadian House of 
Commons on the previous day. An ex-Minister, Colonel Ralston, 
read out a list of imports, including woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures, linen, cutlery and carpets, on some of which the duty had 
been increased to 350 per cent., by the tariff of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
friends—the present Conservative Government of Canada. Colonel 
Ralston pointed out that the ‘‘ Canada First’ policy has shut 
out imports, decreased employment, and maintained high prices; 
and he asked why the Canadian Government, on the eve of the 
Ottawa Conference, had made no concession to Britain in return 
for the exemption of Canadian products from our tariff. 

When we remember what heavy damage has been inflicted on 
the export trade of Great Britain in the last two or three years 
by the tariff and embargo policies of Australia and Canada, and 
by the raising of the Indian tariff as well as by the boycott, while 
the trade with low tariff countries, like Holland and the Dutch 
Colonies, Belgium, and the three Scandinavian countries, has been 
comparatively well maintained, it is easy to see that we have much 
to lose, and little to gain, from the Ottawa Conference if the 
jealous spirit of economic nationalism, which demands a monopoly 
of British markets while it piles up tariffs and restrictions against 
British goods, continues to prevail in our self-governing 
Dominions. We have to remember also that vast amounts of British 
capital, running into many hundreds of millions, have been 
invested as freely in foreign countries like Argentina and Brazil 
as in the British Empire, and that these will be imperilled by 
a policy of discrimination and commercial exclusion. Our people 
and their representatives in Parliament must learn commercial 
arithmetic and a sense of proportion. Hitherto our trade, being 
free, has followed the most profitable channels. It has followed 
not the flag, but the price list. It has been guided not by Imperial 
sentiment, but by the unimpeded enterprise of our business men. 
So little part does sentiment play in trade that last year, among 
the self-governing countries of the Empire, Ireland and South 
Africa displaced Australia and Canada from the head of the list 
of our customers. We need not depreciate our Empire trade. It 
is very important. In 1930, before the worst of the slump had 
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taken place, our exports to all the self-governing Dominions were 
valued at £140,000,000. But our exports to Europe alone in the 
same year were valued at £186,000,000. 

In any case, let us beware above all things of entering into 
commercial treaties or agreements, either with the Dominions or 
with foreign countries, to render permanent any system of tariffs. 
Such treaties have no moral or constitutional validity. No Parlia- 
ment can bind a future Parliament to maintain a tax. ‘That is 
equally true of our own House of Commons and of the Dominion 
Assemblies. The rights of Parliament as regards the annual 
Budget are among the most cherished and undoubted rights of 
our Constitution. A new Parliament cannot be fettered by the 
dead hand of its predecessor. During a debate in the House of 
Commons on February oth, Mr. Baldwin put the case with 
admirable clearness : 

Much of the debate has run on the difference between the 
permanent and the temporary nature of the tariff. ‘There is no 
such thing as permanence in politics. Whatever one Parliament 
does, it is in the power of another Parliament to confirm, to 
increase, to diminish, or to abolish. 

Here we have the true constitutional doctrine, unambiguously 
expressed by the Leader of the Conservative Party. 

Then came Mr. Walter Runciman, who said in the same debate : 

The other objection taken to our proposals is that they are 
permanent. Nothing in this life is permanent. Certainly 
nothing in our fiscal system is permanent. "The yearly Budget 
comes up for discussion here and for examination in Committee 
of Ways and Means, and is varied from time to time according 
to the constitution of the House and the opinion of the electors. 

At the end of April the question was considered by a large and 
representative gathering of delegates at the annual meeting of 
the National Liberal Federation in Clacton-on-Sea. A very strong 
Free Trade resolution was put forward, and at my suggestion it 
was strengthened by the following clause: 

and in view of the Ottawa Conference and the danger that this 
country may find itself committed by commercial treaties with the 
Dominions to permanent tariffs of a discriminatory character on 
imports from foreign countries, it [the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation] gives notice in advance that no such treaty 
can be permitted to interfere with the constitutional right of 
Parliament at any time to reduce or remove any such taxes. 
Far more than half the overseas trade of the country is transacted 
with foreign customers, and many foreign tariffs are much lower 
than those of Australia and Canada. If the interests of business 
and revenue are sacrificed to Empire sentiment at Ottawa, we shall 
be even worse off when the Conference is over than we are to-day. 


Francis W. Hirst. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE shadow of a crime hung over the poll. The President 

had been assassinated. The impression produced by this 

senseless and abominable outrage was profound. It 
relegated the elections to the background. M. Herriot, the leader 
of the Radicals, decided not to address a final appeal to the 
electorate. The newspapers, for the most part, did not mention 
the elections on their front pages. A national consultation which, 
it was agreed, might have incalculable and possibly tremendous 
effects on French finances, on French foreign policy, on the future 
of France, on the peace of Europe, appeared to be almost forgotten. 
It was swallowed up in abhorrence of the attack on M. Doumer, 
a particularly respected President, of blameless life and venerable 
age. Political polemics suddenly ceased; there was speculation 
as to whether the event would influence the voters. On May st 
the first ballot had indicated a slight but unmistakable swing to 
the Left, and if the electoral cartel of Radicals and Socialists 
operated on May 8th, it was inevitable that the only parties that 
are really disciplined and organised would gain, at the expense 
of the Centre and the Right, which are composed of groups con- 
genitally unable to march in step. But would not the voters be 
shocked into giving their votes for the so-called parties of order? 
Since a foreigner was the assailant, would they not belatedly begin 
to think of foreign affairs? 

Nothing has been more surprising than the complete apathy 
of the electorate to the great international questions which excite 
so much interest in restricted circles. These restricted circles 
believe that the masses follow their debates breathlessly, and are 
mightily concerned about the problems of debts and reparations, 
of security and disarmament. In fact, the masses are quite 
indifferent. “They want peace, but it would be more accurate to 
say that they want to be left in peace. It had been thought, 
for example, that the relative triumph of Hitler in the State 
elections, and his brilliant failure in the Presidential election, 
would have aroused the French people. There had been some 
controversy on the tactical matter of whether the French elections 
should be held before or after the Prussian elections. The Left 
politicians had seriously thought that the demonstration of the 
growth of Hitlerism would damage their chances. The Right 
had seriously thought that the revelation of Hitler strength would 
help their cause. They were both wrong. The German lead meant 
no more to the French people than the collapse of the Labour 
Government in England, which by this time had been forgotten. 

For a long time the publication of the papers of Herr Stresemann 
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had been anticipated with misgiving, and it is understood that 
influences were brought to bear to delay the publication. When 
various notes and documents were printed in France, the 
nationalist writers drew special attention to the comments of 
Stresemann, regarded as unkind and scornful, on the Chequers 
negotiations of 1924, in which M. Herriot played his part in the 
application of the Dawes Plan (previously accepted by M. Poincaré) 
and the evacuation of the Ruhr. The opportunity was taken 
of criticising him for his feebleness in negotiations. The electorate 
remained unmoved. Then Herr Stresemann’s letter to the Crown 
Prince on the policy of Locarno was flourished as a cynical con- 
fession of German aims, and as a proof that M. Briand had been 
deceived by a much more astute diplomatist. ‘This document, that 
the politicians represented to be of capital importance, was 
probably not read by one in ten thousand Frenchmen. It was 
scarcely printed in the journaux d’information. When I was in 
Geneva I found everybody greatly stirred by M. Tardieu’s plan 
for an international army as a condition of disarmament; and 
M. Herriot himself considered it necessary to explain that M. 
Tardieu had merely caught up Radical ideas—that M. Léon 
Bourgeois had demanded such an army in 1919, that M. Herriot 
had in substance propounded the same policy in the famous 
Protocol of Geneva, that M. Henry de Jouvenel had proposed the 
internationalisation of air forces, that M. Paul-Boncour had 
worked out some such scheme. It was obviously considered that 
M. Tardieu’s initiative would win votes, unless it was affirmed 
that he was not the author of this method of obtaining security 
before proceeding to disarmament. It is to be doubted whether 
the average Frenchman cared. Nor is he concerned with the 
issues that will hereafter be discussed at Lausanne; he is tired 
of this interminable talk about what Germany owes France and 
what France owes Great Britain and the United States. 

In short, despite appearances to the contrary, and despite the 
agitation of the political leaders of all countries for many months 
past, foreign affairs leave the average Frenchman cold. He is 
unquestionably on the side of peace, and all the foolish accusations 
of militarism directed against the French are utterly beside the 
mark. Foreign policy as a subject for electoral discussion is 
singularly out of place even from the vote-catching viewpoint. 
It has always been so. "The long career of M. Delcassé at the 
Quai d’Orsay, which had such vital consequences for France, was 
possible because it went almost unperceived. The long career 
of M. Briand at the Quai d’Orsay was possible because he promised 
peace, and the average Frenchman was entirely satisfied, without 
inquiring into the details or ascertaining the efficacy of his conduct 
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of foreign affairs. All the arguments which purported to show the 
bankruptcy of Briandism—the increasing boldness of German 
demands, the undisguised development of German nationalism— 
were of no avail. All the attempts—some of them made by M. 
Herriot—to point out the agreement of M. Herriot and M. Tardieu 
necessarily failed and there remained (abroad as well as in France) 
only a vague sentiment that M. Herriot must somehow needs be 
more conciliatory than M. Tardieu, and M. Tardieu more 
imtransigeant than M. Herriot. In any case, for electoral pur- 
poses, it did not seem to matter overmuch. M. Léon Daudet 
asked, on the day preceding the second ballot, whether the 
insensate and purely individual act of a Russian refugee, clearly 
without political significance, would, in arousing French feelings, 
change the character of the poll; and he concluded that nothing 
short of a declaration of war or the vertical fall of the franc would 
have the smallest effect. This may be an exaggeration, but it 
contains a good deal of truth. 

I think it necessary to insist on this aspect of the French 
elections, which gave a far larger majority to the Radicals and 
Socialists than had been generally anticipated, because it should 
convey a moral that politicians who devote their attention to world 
affairs are apt to neglect. It may be that the conditions are 
different in other countries—though I do not imagine they are— 
but in France, at any rate, all that the people requires is to be 
governed in such manner as to avoid catastrophes and even 
controversies in the domain of foreign affairs. The statesmen 
in all countries are ludicrously afraid, in dealing with inter- 
national problems, of the reactions of the masses. They profess 
they cannot do this or that, however much they are persuaded 
of its necessity, on account of public opinion. Public opinion 
in France is prepared to give them a free hand. Whatever other 
deduction is drawn from the French election, it should not 
be taken that the foreign policy of M. Tardieu is condemned 
—indeed any careful analysis would reveal its essential unity with 
the policy of M. Briand pursued under the Premierships of M. 
Poincaré, M. Laval, and M. Tardieu—nor should it be taken as 
an endorsement of an opposing policy of M. Herriot which in 
fact does not exist. It constitutes rather (to employ a term 
which was popularised in England) a “‘doctor’s mandate ’”’ to 
the Foreign Minister whoever he may be. He is to do whatever 
is necessary in the interest of peace which, for the French, is a 
synonym of security, and if he does this no questions will be asked. 
That is not the ground on which the Government will be seriously 
challenged by the nation. 

It would be easy to produce statements by M. Herriot—against 
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the Anschluss, against the Young Plan, against the weakening 
of French defences, against the revision of treaties, which are 
just as definite as any statements of M. Tardieu, and sometimes 
are critical of concessions made by M. Tardieu. But they need 
not be dwelt upon. Behind M. Herriot are the dynamic forces 
of Socialism. M. Blum, the Socialist chief, is apparently separated 
from M. Herriot by a great gulf of doctrines and sympathies. 
Logically, it is impossible to reconcile Radical and Socialist aims. 
This is true not only of their ultimate purpose, but of their 
immediate designs. “The observer who judges by the pronounce- 
ments of the various leaders would be obliged to say that the 
Radical and the Socialist attitudes towards disarmament, for 
example, are entirely different. M. Blum has written powerfully 
against the official French thesis of security as a preliminary 
condition of disarmament. He opposes the formula of M. Herriot 
—Security, Arbitration, Disarmament. He prefers the formula 
of Security by Arbitration and Disarmament. He regards M. 
Tardieu’s proposal of an international army—of which M. Herriot 
has claimed the paternity—as fantastic. There is the same 
divergence of views on reparations, and even on the need of sticking 
to the treaties and the status quo. On the other hand, apart from 
a certain mysticism on the Radical side, apart from a certain 
warm eloquence which is excellent on public platforms, it would 
be difficult to discover the differences in policy of M. Herriot and 
M. Tardieu. Yet, though one can hardly refrain from these 
comparisons, it is clear that the influence of the Socialists will 
be felt, and that, in practice, Radical policy will be more supple 
than that of the Moderates. M. Herriot is regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as less firm than M. Tardieu—to put it politely, he is 
regarded as malleable. 

The paradox of French politics is this alliance of the bourgeois 
Radical party which, if it insists on its pacifism, equally insists 
on its patriotism, with the revolutionary and internationalist 
Socialist party. It is a paradox that requires explanation since, 
on the surface, it is contrary to all reason. In the first place 
the Radical party has become the prisoner of its own slogan: ‘‘ No 
enemies on the Left.’? The Left includes the Republican Socialists 
and the Socialists proper—that is, the French Section of the 
Workers’ Internationale. The Radicals would have to invent, if 
it did not exist, a Reaction from which they could distinguish 
themselves ; and the Reaction has come to mean not only the Right 
but the Centre. The fact that a Centre-Right majority has passed 
in recent years many measures of social reform—one need only 
mention the Loucheur Housing Law and Social Insurance— 
cannot be allowed to change the designation of the Centre-Right 
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as the Reaction. Whenever the Right votes measures of social 
legislation it is said to have stolen the thunder of the Left for 
electoral reasons, and it can easily be put in the wrong by dema- 
gogic outbidding which it is obliged to refuse. Again, it happens 
that the only two parties of any weight which are genuinely 
organised and will obey a mot d’ordre, are the Radicals and the 
Socialists. Thus, electorally, they find it profitable to make a bargain 
with each other that would be impossible with the other parties 
or among the other parties. The system of a second ballot favours 
such bargaining. Radicals and Socialists fight each other as 
fiercely as they fight other opponents on the first ballot; but 
where no absolute majority is obtained, as is required by the 
French electoral law, and a second ballot is called for, they agree 
to withdraw the less favourably placed candidate, whether he be 
Radical or Socialist. This electoral compact is not lightly to 
be shattered when it has produced its results. It tends to a 
Parliamentary cartel, and a general understanding in manceuvres 
both in opposition and in government. In actual fact, the 
Radicals, who are opportunists, have, since the war, worked far 
more with the Centre and even with the Right than with the 
Socialists; but the tendency towards association remains in spite 
of the facts. It must also be remembered that, though the Radicals 
are properly described as a bourgeois party, they have no strict 
tenets as have the Socialists, and under their umbrella all sorts 
and conditions of opinion take shelter. M. Caillaux, for instance, 
is unquestionably the superior bourgeois ; but other Radicals, whom 
I will not name, appear to be more Socialist than the Socialists, and 
stride right over the intermediate party into the Bolshevik camp. 

This brief explanation will perhaps sufficiently indicate how, 
in spite of implacable doctrinal antagonism, a Radical-Socialist 
combination has come to be perfectly normal. It would not, there- 
fore, be surprising to find the Radicals moving on Socialist lines 
in the realm of foreign affairs. For if security has consistently 
been the French demand, the people does not really care how 
that security is obtained. It prefers, of course, that it should 
be obtained with the least possible effort. If it simply means 
signing a few pacts, if it simply means forgoing a few advantages, 
if it simply means declaring new friendships—why, that way will 
do as well as any other. M. André Siegfried, who is far and away 
the most penetrating French writer on French politics, in an 
admirable chapter of Tableaux des Partis en France, deals with the 
preoccupation of the elector with purely domestic matters. He 
quotes M. Seignobos : ‘‘ One may say, without exaggeration, that, 
until 1914, (political) relations with other countries were confined 
to professional diplomatists, and into their little circle there 
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penetrated only the President of the Republic, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, occasionally the Prime Minister. Neither the 
electors nor the deputies tried to enter; they hardly knew the 
names of foreign countries. ‘Their foreign policy was summed up 
in a horror of war, without any thought of the practical means 
of avoiding it.’’ The debates in the Chamber on foreign affairs 
to which I have listened have always been extraordinarily devoid 
of substance. M. Siegfried observes that since the war external 
problems have forced themselves on the attention of the French, 
but he doubts whether there has been a real change. ‘‘ It would 
seem that the mass of the people, above all the peasants, is 
unchangeable; to-day, as yesterday, what it demands is peace 
without discussion and without doctrine, because peace signifies 
less military service, shorter periods of instruction, fewer fiscal 
charges for the army, the navy, or colonial expeditions.’’ ‘The 
politicians, the doctrinaires, the industrialists, and the Catholic 
Democrats, have more enlightened convictions, often contradictory ; 
and there is a nationalist pole and a pacifist pole. But French 
foreign policy is limited by these two boundaries : ‘‘ On one side, 
a love of peace (which is compatible with an instinctive preference 
for the least possible effort) and on the other, the elementary 
consciousness that the security of the frontiers must, willingly 
or unwillingly, be assured.’’ Left to itself, France would scarcely 
interest itself in foreign politics. 

I have considered it desirable to devote the greater part of my 
space to the removal of certain misconceptions which preceded 
and will doubtless follow the French elections. ‘There emerge from 
what I have written two points: the first is that the conduct of 
foreign affairs was not the cause of the defeat of M. Tardieu and 
the Moderates; and the second is that, though logically the 
consequence of the success of M. Herriot and the Radicals should 
not be a change in foreign policy, in practice, under the pressure 
of the Socialists, and indeed by reason of the temperament of 
M. Herriot, there may be considerable modifications. 

The electoral figures seem conclusive. As I write there are 
still a few results to come in from overseas constituencies, but 
they have no significance. If one counts the Socialists (129 as 
against 112 in the old Chamber); the Republican-Socialists (37 
as against 32); and the Radicals (157 as against 109) there is 
a total of 323 seats on the Left. For many purposes one should 
add the eleven Dissident Communists and Socialist-Communists ; 
and there are also twelve Communists. On the other side—and 
perhaps not all of them on the other side—are the Radicals by 
name who do not owe allegiance to the Radical party, the Left 
Independents, and others who are not inscribed on any party lists 
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(62 as against 90 in the old Chamber); the Left Republicans, 
M. Tardieu’s own group (72 as against 90) ; the Popular Democrats 
(16 as against 19); the Union Républicaine Démocratique of M. 
Louis Marin (76 as against 90); and the Independents of the 
Right (33 as against 34). This makes a total of 259. Moreover, 
the nondescript Radicals who have been included in this total 
might well vote with the Left proper. Thus if the issue were 
clear-cut—Left against Centre and Right—there would be a com- 
fortable majority for M. Herriot. 

But having put the matter in this simple fashion, it is now 
my business to show that it is not as simple as all that. We have 
assumed that Radicals and Socialists can work together. Recalling 
what I have said earlier about the relations of these two parties, 
it will be seen that their co-operation for long could never be easy, 
and it has been rendered more difficult by the unfortunate 
experiences of 1924 and the present demands of M. Blum. Before 
the elections, M. Blum called for unconditional disarmament, the 
extension of social insurance, and the application of the principle 
of nationalisation. Although M. Herriot was challenged to express 
himself on these demands, he thought it prudent to ignore them. 
He likewise thought it prudent to ignore the general question 
of whether he intended to form another Cartel des Gauches. The 
experiences of 1924-6, and the final fury of the mob, have no doubt 
burnt themselves into his memory. The Radicals and the 
Socialists then collaborated—or rather the Socialists agreed to 
support the Radical Government without participating in power 
and without incurring any responsibility. The withdrawal of their 
support would have brought the Radicals down. ‘Therefore the 
Radicals were obliged to pursue a policy not displeasing to the 
Socialists; and Socialist utterances against capitalism and 
capitalists, however violent and menacing, necessarily compromised 
the Radicals. During the past few weeks the history of those 
days has been the subject of bitter polemics. M. Herriot naturally 
contended that he came into a mortgaged heritage. His adversaries 
just as naturally contended that he, with his Socialist allies, was 
alone responsible for the débdcle of the franc. It would be super- 
fluous to recount the history here or to take sides; but public 
opinion at the time undoubtedly blamed M. Herriot, and after the 
crash of the franc, and the repeated fall of French governments, 
M. Herriot himself was greatly relieved at the accession of M. 
Poincaré, and was happy to take a minor place in M. Poincaré’s 
cabinet. 

Now no politician who has such recollections would take the risk, 
if he could help it, of doing anything which might provoke a 
similar débdcle. M. Herriot declared that he would not accept 
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Socialist support—and Socialist instructions—without Socialist 
responsibility. But even the participation of the Socialists would 
not exculpate him if the franc were again to fall. As soon as the 
possibility of the cartel came into sight, the Bourse was agitated. 
M. Herriot must have been perplexed by his victory. 

The alternative to a Radical-Socialist combination is a Cabinet 
of Concentration—that is to say, a cabinet in which will be 
included the nondescript Radicals and the Independent Left, 
together with representatives of M. Tardieu’s party, the Left 
Republicans. That is the concentration which it was repeatedly 
sought to effect in the last Chamber. All attempts were unsuccess- 
ful because the Moderates insisted on the inclusion of the Right— 
that is to say, of the Marin group—which had kept it in office 
after the Radicals had thought fit to withdraw from the majority 
of M. Poincaré under whom they had served. The Moderate 
Ministers considered it disloyal to repudiate the Right in favour 
of the Radicals, and the Radicals now considered it contrary to 
their principles to work with the Right—though in fact they had 
done so under the leadership of M. Poincaré. Obviously this 
dilemma no longer exists—or at least the difficulties are not so 
acute—in a Chamber in which the Radicals are not subordinate 
but predominant. It is too early to assert either that the typical 
cabinet in the present Parliament will be Radical-Socialist, or 
that it will be Radical-Moderate; but the chances are that, 
despite the Radical-Socialist electoral alliance, a Radical-Socialist 
Parliamentary alliance will prove to be unworkable, and at the 
mercy of any untoward incident. Experienced observers would 
be inclined to say that M. Herriot and M. Tardieu (whether M. 
Tardieu personally accepts office or not) will be obliged by circum- 
stances and by the interplay of Parliamentary forces sooner or 
later to join hands. 

For if the conditions which brought about the defeat of M. 
Tardieu cannot be conjured away by a new government, a cry 
for national unity will be heard. These conditions will probably 
become more unfavourable. I have said that foreign policy played 
little part in these elections ; it is necessary to say what did play 
the most important part. The swing of the pendulum, superior 
party discipline, a more suitable style of electoral oratory, helped 
the Radicals and Socialists, but what helped them most was the 
world crisis which now affects France. The outgoing Chamber 
not unfairly boasted that France was in far better shape than 
other countries, with large gold reserves and comparatively little 
unemployment. But democracies are not to be wooed by com- 
parisons. Whether things are worse in Germany, the United 
States, and Great Britain, does not concern them. What concerns 
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the French electors is that they see around them the symptoms 
of a depression for which they blame the outgoing Government. 
They see that trade is declining, that there is considerable 
unemployment, that money is tight, that the cost of living is high, 
that taxation is oppressive. ‘They are not persuaded that their 
lot would have been still worse if M. Tardieu’s administration 
had not taken a number of palliative measures. The country 
realises that it is faced with a deficit on this year’s budget. Had 
M. Tardieu’s Ministers imposed fresh taxation on the eve of the 
elections there would have been a terrible outcry; and the outcry 
was almost as clamorous at the revelation of a budgetary deficit. 
But it is one thing to make capital of economic and financial 
troubles during the elections; and quite another thing to remedy 
the economic and financial ills when in power. And it is probable 
that harder times are yet to come. The Radicals are faced with 
an unenviable task, which has not been improved by the panicky 
warnings issued by the Moderates against the financial and 
economic consequences of a Radical-Socialist victory. 
SISLEY HupDDLESTON. 


VoL. CXLI. 47 


SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA. 


O more interesting task could fall to one’s lot than the 
N mission to Abyssinia, which was entrusted by the Anti- 

Slavery Society to Lord Polwarth and myself. Our task 
was to discuss with the Emperor, Haile Sellassie, ‘“‘ King of 
Kings’ and “Conquering Lion of Judah,” the question of 
abolishing slavery. Disembarking at Djibouti, in French Somali- 
land, at the Southern end of the Red Sea, one starts on a three 
days’ train journey, rising from the flat coastal country with 
tropical conditions, to a height of 8,000 feet on the Abyssinian 
plateau, where one finds the most exhilarating climate in the 
world, high mountain air which, though near the Equator, offers 
the pleasures of a perfect English summer. 

Addis Ababa, the capital, boasts of a modern hotel, in striking 
contrast to the round wattle huts, with thatched roofs and no 
windows, which house most of the inhabitants. At the sunset 
hour smoke filters through their conical tops, as if the houses 
were on fire. All day the streets are filled with Abyssinians 
dressed in white breeches and a kind of white shawl, like the toga 
of the ancient Romans. There is a sufficient length of macadamised 
road to make it worth while to keep a car. Though a walk in 
Addis Ababa without spraining your ankle requires heavy shooting 
boots, and though modern machines are for the most part repre- 
sented by rifles, some quarters of the town show the influence of 
the West in the shape of corrugated roofs. 

Addis Ababa is without a sanitary system, and the women 
fetch water from wells. Dogs and hyenas play the part of 
scavengers ; hyenas in particular will, when night falls, clear up 
a dead donkey which has been left lying in the street. In the 
market-place the goods are laid on the bare ground. You come 
on courts of law by the roadside, where the judge—often a 
passer-by hailed for the purpose—sits sheltered under a canopy 
of corrugated iron. ‘The court draws large crowds, as if it were 
a play. At frequent intervals one may see a man wearing a black 
cape and riding a mule followed by a large number of slaves 
carrying rifles. This is a feudal chief and his retainers. 

It was surprising to find ourselves in a country the uniqueness 
of which lies in the fact that, though it is Christian, its social 
life reposes on the institution of slavery. Slavery accords with 
the absence of conditions associated with what we should call 
government. ‘The state machinery is more than medieval ; respect 
for law barely exists, and it has not been found possible to enforce 
the Emperor’s edicts giving the right to freedom in certain cases. 
In theory they cover nearly all the transitional measures proposed 
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by the Temporary Slavery Commission of the League of Nations 
in 1925. "These were: (1) children to be born free; (2) ill-treated 
slaves to be freed; (3) slaves to possess civil rights; (4) owners 
to have no right of sale; (5) registration to be enforced; (6) right 
of self-redemption to be granted. ‘The first four he introduced 
in 1924; he is now instituting the fifth; the last he has up till 
now rejected, but to balance this refusal he has decreed that on 
the death of an owner his slaves become free. The execution of 
the law cannot, however, be taken for granted. 

Slaves, who probably comprise about one-fifth of the population, 
are employed in practically every Abyssinian household, rich and 
poor. Priests are served by slaves in their households, and so 
are court officials. The majority of slaves are employed in domestic 
service, although rich landowners employ slaves on their land. 
As the Abyssinians generally consider that menial tasks would 
be lowering to their dignity, slaves undertake the necessary work. 
Even private soldiers shrink from the performance of menial tasks, 
and rely on their slaves. Conditions are often easy, and in many 
cases the slaves are treated as members of the family, favourite 
slaves even giving orders to hired servants. JI came across an 
instance of a slave-owner who was annoyed with his slaves, because 
when he left Addis Ababa by train and expected his slaves to bring 
his luggage to the station, he found that they had hired porters 
to carry it. It is needless, however, to point out the ever-present 
possibility of cruelty inherent in the institution of slavery. 
Chaining the feet close together is the common punishment, but 
we had proof of unprintable barbarities in some cases. Worse 
still is the moral degradation of both slave and master. 

The evils of slavery are to be seen above all in the trade in 
slaves, and especially in slave-raiding. In regard, first, to the 
trade in slaves, the practice is widespread and takes various forms. 
It naturally cannot be expected that where slavery is condoned 
it should be thought wrong to transfer a slave from a house where 
he is not wanted to a house where he is required. Nevertheless 
concealment is found necessary and the transfer is conducted under 
the pretext of a gift. Payment is arranged through a series of 
transferees who may be servants or friends. If the transfer comes 
to light it may lead to the freedom of the slave. At the Addis 
Ababa slavery court we witnessed a case in which one woman 
claimed from another a slave who had been stolen. The stealing 
was admitted, but the claimant failed on the ground that the slave 
had been sold since the Edict of 1924, so that both parties failed 
and the slave was set free. 

Another kind of trade is that in slaves who have been recently 
caught and enslaved, and require to be moved to a district which 
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they do not know, in case they should escape. It is obvious that 
where the removal may need a month’s journey some system of 
agency is used which necessitates a professional class of traders. 
This trade is of two kinds. Firstly it may be one to three or 
four kidnapped boys or girls who form the caravan, and such 
transfers occur from North to South, and from South to North, 
by routes some of which are quite near the capital. Secondly, 
there is the well-known case of the removal of captured negroes 
from the South-west and West, intended partly for the coast. 
These caravans are said to be much reduced in size, but even 
in recent years Europeans have come by chance upon caravans of 
considerable number, and lately one of over fifty boys was recorded, 
the children being in a terrible state of emaciation. Two 
Europeans whose word can be trusted, in districts not very far 
from the capital, told me their. experience of contact with such 
caravans of a specially distressing kind. In both cases the 
caravan passed at night and as it so happened a woman of the 
caravan was shot in the immediate neighbourhood, presumably 
because she attempted to attract the attention of passers by. The 
shots were heard by my informants, and in the morning in each 
case the remains were found, in one of them nothing but the head 
having been left by the hyenas. 

Slave-raiding takes place chiefly in the western lowlands of 
Abyssinia inhabited by negro or negroid tribes, who are powerless 
in face of the raiding parties, composed of Abyssinians. ‘These 
gentry shoot up the villages at night, when short shrift is given 
to older men and women, and the young natives of both sexes are 
carried off. Caravans are made up, and the captives are taken 
north, travelling by night, either to be disposed of in Abyssinia 
or to be embarked for Arabia. Slaves with black skins are 
preferred, because they are more easily tracked down if they 
escape. The Emperor’s edicts have served to make the 
traffic less open; business is driven from the market-place into 
the dark corners of the wattle huts. The illiterate natives are 
unable to read the edicts, which are posted in the villages. More- 
over, administration in the lowlands is practically non-existent. 
The hot and unhealthy climate of these regions is disliked by 
the Abyssinians, and they make haste to line their pockets by 
the sale of slaves which they have captured and which they dispose 
of on the road to Addis Ababa. 

Raiding in parts such as Kaffa is reduced because the population 
is almost exterminated. In other parts taxation is sometimes paid 
in boys and girls, or children are sold in exchange for rifles. 
Till the system by which the governors and the soldiers are 
rewarded is altered, the enslaving of the Shankalla will continue, 
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and a certain number of governors and chiefs will be involved. The 
Emperor has removed several governors of the old school, and 
replaced them with better men; buat these men find it difficult 
to control the local situation, and where slave-raiders are in strong 
force the governors have not the physical means to break up 
slave-raiding bands. Supplementary forces sent by the Emperor 
are easily thwarted (for example, as to the supply of arms) by 
opposition or by slackness. The Emperor apparently finds it 
necessary to keep at the capital some of the governors whom he 
has recently appointed, so that the local authority is weakened 
because it is represented only by an agent. Such a case is that 
of the Emperor’s son-in-law, Desta Damti, who informed me that 
the province of Kaffa was prosperous, and that when a case of 
stealing was reported to him, he ordered the punishment of forty 
thieves. The denial of trouble by those in authority is a disquiet- 
ing feature. The subject is closely connected, of course, with the 
export of slaves by sea for which Ethiopia cannot be held entirely 
responsible. Opinions differ as to the extent of this trade. Some 
witnesses hold it to be the bulk of the entire traffic, but we incline 
to the belief that it is now limited to small though frequent ship- 
menis. It is no doubt most difficult to suppress this trade, which 
utilises secluded harbours and shelters behind coral reefs. British 
naval activity is apparently not adequate, being thwarted by want 
of information, of suitable craft, and of access to non-British | 
territorial waters. No captures of slave dhows have been reported 
since 1922. 

The prevalence of sporadic kidnapping is an evil that has not 
been adequately realised. Confirmation of this view came to light 
when we visited the primary slave courts. A kidnapper was being 
tried for the catching of a boy about twelve years old actually 
in the capital itself. The boy had been removed a day’s journey 
to the north and kept quiet with a gag, which was produced 
at the open-air court. The boy, who was a Galla and spoke 
Ambaric, was an excellent and voluble witness. The judge 
pronounced a sentence of ten years and a fine, which would have 
been impressive if we had not otherwise heard that kidnappers 
can generally get out of gaol with a bribe. It is stated that the 
kidnapping of girls often takes place as they go to fetch water 
or gather fuel. We witnessed a case in which.a malignant- 
looking negroid was charged with kidnapping a full-grown woman. 
She had been induced on some pretext to leave the village. Very 
often an offer of work with good pay is used to beguile. At Jem 
Jem forest a Galla woman had just before our visit been stolen 
from the village. There seems no reason why kidnapping should 
not be general as is asserted. It is only with difficulty that our 
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Consuls manage to detect the movement of caravans, and the 
detection of kidnapping on a small scale would be more difficult 
still. 

Reform depends on Haile Sellassie, and the opinion of the many 
European observers we met, even the most sceptical, testifies to 
the Emperor’s sincerity. He appears to possess the mentality 
which one associates with European political ethics, in a degree 
which is singular in an Eastern, and still more singular in the 
ruler of an Eastern state whose traditions are those of violence, 
disunity and incompetence. He is surrounded by a world which 
may be compared with the Turkish Empire, or with Persia, as 
they were a generation ago. It is a strange dispensation that 
the ruler of such a country should have acquired great enlighten- 
ment. Its origin seems to have been the education given by a 
Catholic Missionary, the Bishop of Harrar, and by the Emperor’s 
father. He has a moral ascendancy over the great Rases, which 
is remarkable when we consider the dominating position of these 
men, brought up as kings in their separate kingdoms, and 
the striking personality of some of them. He is shrewd and 
calculating, and though not familiar with European life has an 
understanding of its ideas. ‘This was perhaps illustrated by the 
fact that he made no attempt to influence us by entertainment 
or to place us under an obligation, a fact both highly valuable 
to us and creditable to him. His reforms already accomplished 
might easily, in the hands of a shallow man, have led to revolt, 
as in the case of Amanullah. He is an extremely hard worker, 
keeping his ministers up till midnight and summoning them at 
five or six in the morning. His philanthropic interests are evident 
in his extreme concern for hospitals. It is perhaps on this ground 
that he strongly favours foreign Missions, a fact more remarkable 
because he has to face a public opinion which is anti-foreign. In 
spite of this the Emperor indulges in gestures such as the sending 
of an aeroplane to bring a sick missionary from a distant province 
to the capital. 

His interest in slavery is probably aroused in part by a feeling 
which is purely humane. We were struck by the fact that he 
had, after visiting Jerusalem, brought to Addis Ababa a large 
party of Armenian orphans. These have proved useful, but 
originally they must have been merely an expense and trouble. 
As to Education, the chief schools at the capital appear to show 
as much activity as finance allows, and there is a talk of a 
University. It is probable that the Emperor is strongly influenced 
by religious interest. He is fond of ecclesiastical subjects. Con- 
sidering that the national tradition is Jewish, it is remarkable that, 
at the opening of the new Parliament, the New Testament alone 
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was employed. His speech on the same occasion was an admirable 
moral discourse, condemning particularism and advocating hard 
work. In his audience room he displays a portrait of Lincoln, and 
he evidently regards himself as a missionary of the ideas of men 
whom we regard as great. The Emperor is a godsend in relation 
to slavery. It cannot be said that he is rejecting any step which 
should undoubtedly be taken at the moment. If he is only half 
a progressive, it is remarkable that a man in his position should 
be as much ahead of his time as he undoubtedly is. 

In the course of negotiations with the Emperor and _ his 
Ministers, it was evident that no great readiness was shown to 
go beyond the edicts that have already been issued. Proposals 
were advanced on behalf of the Emperor ; but they were only such 
as would serve to make the existing decrees more real. "They 
included the establishment of a Slavery Department; the registra- 
tion of siaves, and the provision of machinery for manumission. 
Endeavour was made on our side to secure more thorough reforms, 
including the abolition of the status of slavery, with a time limit 
for its continuance, so as to liberate all the slaves now living and 
not merely those born after 1924. The interest shown by British 
public opinion, and the favour shown to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
whose goodwill and bona fides have long been respected in 
Abyssinia, were a great help in overcoming the strong resistance 
to this proposal. On the eve of our leaving Addis Ababa, a letter 
from the Emperor was forthcoming laying down a definite term— 
fifteen to twenty years—for the continuance of slavery, and 
indicating his view that on account of various causes and of 
measures which he will introduce, it will be extinct by then. 

The situation, however, cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
except in so far as a step forward has been made. The question 
remains whether external pressure in the form of intervention 
by the League, such as the appointment of League Commissioners 
and so forth, must be regarded as necessary; or whether reform 
from within can now be expected so that pressure can be 
delayed. 

On the side of delay stand the evidences of progress. One was 
struck with the fact that the slavery question is one which causes 
the greatest general anxiety. There is a universal feeling that 
changes are impending and that as their nature is uncertain the 
expression of opinion may give offence in high quarters. One 
concludes that the matter has at all events become of first-class 
importance. As to changes which have actually taken place, in the 
capital at all events, the large number of slaves formerly kept 
by men of importance is being reduced. This is partly due to 
the use of motor cars, which are becoming more effective as proof 
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of a man’s importance—the purpose hitherto served by a display 
of slaves. Another important factor is the cost of keeping them 
in the city, where their food has to be bought in the market. In 
the country the cost of the grain they consume 1s never considered, 
but for chiefs whose wealth consists in land rather than in money 
town prices are a serious consideration. 

Since the Edict of 1924 there has, it is said, been a certain 
amount of liberation on the death of owners, and of difficulty in 
recovering slaves who have run away. One of the plantations 
established by Europeans employs, out of several thousand 
workers, runaway slaves to the extent of one-fifth of this number. 
The owners find it too difficult to recover them because in practice 
they can only claim rendition on the ground, e.g. of theft, and 
not of their running away alone. The capital punishment of 
considerable numbers of slave catchers was reported by some 
witnesses, though others attribute this to the cynical competition 
of certain governors themselves in the trade, leading them to extin- ~ 
guish competition. The main factor in possible progress is the 
power of the Emperor, and one notes his increased means of autho- 
rity derived from the use of aeroplanes and machine-guns, which 
brought about the defeat of Ras Guksa in 1930. All doubt as to his 
power over the Rases has been removed. It is certainly remarkable 
that men who were kings in their own country are now virtually 
captives at Addis. One of them let fall the remark that he would 
gladly be in his country to receive us for a future visit, if he 
could get ‘‘ permission ’’ to go there. 

The telephone and telegraph are extending, and it must be 
remembered that they alone were sufficient to give the Sultan 
of Turkey complete autocracy throughout an even larger empire. 
But the absence of roads does of course lead, if only through delay 
in sending forces, or recalling governors, to a high degree of 
virtual independence from authority, and great difficulty, not only 
in enforcing the execution of orders, but in knowing whether they 
are executed or not. It is put to the credit of Haile Sellassie that 
several roads are being built and that some are finished. ‘The 
road from Dire Daua to Harrar, and the road to Jimma, which 
is being built by foreign engineers with American levelling 
machines, are examples. Road development in the Sudan, where 
it adjoins the slave-raiding districts of Abyssinia, must lead to 
commercial development, and it is modern development which 
kills slavery. Lorries already replace slave labour in some 
sections of Abyssinia. 

An excuse for the slowness of progress is that the depression 
of the time injures the finances of the country and hampers the 
economic development which would be a powerful factor in 
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abolishing slavery. The Finance Minister pathetically remarked, 

Let not Europe destroy us because of a temporary inability to 
pay for reform but allow us to return to normal times, which 
would enable us to reform.’? Another excuse for Abyssinian 
slavery is found by some in the low type of the Shankalla negroes, 
but this must be ruled out of the argument. The Shankalla are 
not essentially different from the black tribes of whose education 
so much has been made in other parts of Africa. The Emperor 
himself has done something to break down contempt for the negro 
by creating an entirely Shankalla musical band in the Imperial 
guard. Moreover, a large proportion of the slaves are not negro 
or even negroid, but of brown skin and of features often of the 
fine type of the Galla. Perhaps the greatest of the difficulties 
which may excuse slow progress is the association of slavery with 
the current religion. We must remember that Ethiopian 
Christianity is of a kind which Dean Stanley described as hardly 
capable of going lower without ceasing to be Christianity. The 
Church is the upholder of slavery, though the present Archbishop 
told us he was against it. Further, the influence of the Church 
is still paramount, and is unaffected by the disintegrating move- 
ments which weaken the Churches in other lands. We found, 
for instance, when on trek in the country, that our own servant 
was practising a rigid and exhausting fast. Anything, therefore, 
which contributes to the practice of Church customs is of extreme 
importance in social life. When, for instance, a man dies masses 
are ordained for his soul for a prolonged period, and this 
necessitates the employment of a priest, a sort of domestic chaplain 
to the family. The maintenance of the priest requires the services 
of slaves, and to deprive the family of slaves would rouse feelings 
akin to religious passion. | 

Finally it may be urged that the Emperor had no real power 
while Regent, and that on becoming Emperor he required many 
months to replace obstructive ministers, after which his best 
official was escorting the Crown Prince in Europe. 

If we now turn to the case for pressure, by which I mean the 
case for steady reform through action by the League, a number 
of opinions and items of evidence are worth recording. Ethiopian 
development is too backward to admit of public feeling against 
slavery, or even against the trading in slaves, which is an 
inevitable accompaniment of the institution. Therefore liberation 
can barely come from within. It is more than seven years since 
the issue of the Emperor’s Edict which, if it had been carried out, 
would have led to the liberation of a vast number of slaves; but 
very little has been done, for the reason that the Emperor had 
not the power to enforce the law. When the League, on his 
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admission to membership, asserted that the condition of effective 
government was fulfilled, it did so with the tongue in the cheek. 
The proposals now made by the Emperor deal with machinery 
for enforcing the laws of 1924, but not with any change in the 
status of slavery. Vet the punishment of slave catching and slave 
trading was promised not only in 1924, and by the Emperor 
Menelik, but even as far back as 1849. In 1875 the British Anti- 
Slavery Society itself defended Abyssinia because it was believed 
to be a land of freedom as compared with Egypt. The lenience 
with which the country has been regarded is so curious as to 
suggest that if Abyssinia had been a Mahomedan country, 
criticism would have been markedly more severe. Ethiopian 
ministers claim to have ended raiding and trading, but the claim 
cannot be upheld, and the case is made worse rather than better 
by the fact that the claim is partly based on ignorance. There 
is an evident fear that inquiry would add to foreign condemnation. 
The claim is made that the movement of caravans is prevented 
by the local barriers used for collecting customs, but the claim 
is absurd when one recalls the ease of avoiding these barriers. 

The Emperor’s difficulties are evident when we realise that 
government in the European sense does not exist. In practice the 
machinery for the prevention of crime is absent, except in or 
near the capital. The village has its head-man and the district 
its sub-governor, who is responsible to the governor, but he is 
an official paid by the right to reward himself through the exaction 
of labour and by such dues as he can collect, while Governmental 
force is represented by the class of military man settled throughout 
the country and owing military service in return for the holding 
of land. Accordingly, at the place where we first heard of a 
recent murder, there was no police agent of the State whatever, 
and this is the usual situation. If a party of slaves is being taken 
through the country (led of course by armed men), no regular 
force exists for dealing with the trader. This state of things, which 
to the Western mind is anarchy, means of course that violence 
between natives is common, and usually unpunished. 

There is no need again to stress the grave evils of slave-raiding 
and kidnapping and trading, described above. The continuance 
of these atrocious activities, carried on with little check and in 
the absence of administration, cries aloud for intervention. It 
is thought by some that criticism might discourage the Emperor 
and his few helpers, and also that he might be led to some action 
which is premature and dangerous. But on the other hand the 
Emperor is a man of great caution and since 1930 of great power. 
He has shown, by promising to end slavery in fifteen years, that 
he is not afraid of rapid action. The argument that because Abys- 
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sinians are ignorant of the world and would violently resist reform, 
they must be given a free hand, cannot govern the situation. 

Although the Emperor has not had time to make good his 
reforms since his latest utterance, it would be a mistake to with- 
hold criticism, or remove the influence of publicity, to which 
Ethiopians are very sensitive. Especially does the fear of losing 
position in the League weigh with them. Silence is to be depre- 
cated, because though criticism may seem premature, the League 
Committee may be of short duration. Encouragement of the 
Emperor would not be undermined, but assisted, by a criticism 
which both expresses sympathy with him in his work against 
opposing forces, and lays the blame on factors which have been 
till now beyond his control. Probably the Emperor himself would 
regret a cessation of reasoned criticism. When he is charged by 
reactionary Ethiopians with being too favourable to foreigners, he 
needs to be able to point to the necessity of satisfying foreign 
opinion. The League offers an exceptional weapon because it is 
a fact that it was the reactionaries and the late Empress who 
advocated entering the League, so that the advocates of slavery 
are also the most anxious to retain the League’s favour. There 
is another argument for inducing the maximum speed in the fact 
that the Arabian slave market, now depressed by world conditions 
and the impoverishment of Arabian buyers, may recover, so as 
to increase the exporti of slaves from Abyssinia. There is a 
special reason for losing no time in the fact that the Emperor’s 
activity offers an abnormal opportunity. If it were to be relaxed 
there would be little means of reform, and slavery might remain 
so long as Abyssinia was an independent state. 

Even if cruelty to slaves were uncommon, the moral evil of 
slavery would remain. Witnesses agree that the slave loses a 
moral sense. ‘The slaves are reduced to a low, irresponsible type 
which educators and missionaries find deplorably lacking in self- 
control, yet they are of a type which in Africa generally has shown 
educational capacity. While sympathising with the Abyssinians 
we may well ask what these particular black tribes have done 
that they alone should be left outside the opportunity for a better 
life which has in our day been conferred on the African in general. 
Essentially the difficulties are no greater than those with which 
Lord Lugard had to contend in West Africa. After all we must 
remember that it is fifty years since General Gordon declared 
that the end of African slavery was at hand. 

No£EL-BuXxTON. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE AGADIR CRISIS. 


HIS large and satisfying volume of over nine hundred pages 
covers the years 1907-11." The subject-matter is Morocco 
as it influenced the relations of Great Britain, France, Spain 
and Germany. ‘he number of documents is very large, so that 
the subject-matter comes out in very great detail. Some facts, 
hitherto unknown to the public, are brought to light; and there 
is material for amending the previous judgments of historians, if 
not for forming new judgments. As in previous volumes, the 
Editors supply helpful notes, and indeed more liberally in this 
volume than the others. The Editors do not express themselves 
on questions of policy; in their notes they merely supply relevant 
facts and references. ‘The only criticism that a reader may be 
inclined to make of this volume is that perhaps he could have done 
with a few less documents. A considerable number of documents 
largely repeat each other; or again, an incident like that of the 
bombardment of Casablanca in 1907 is given greater space (twenty 
pages, twenty-five documents) than is necessary for its under- 
standing. 

The first section deals with a subject about which hitherto very 
little has been known, the efforts made by the British, French and 
Spanish to negotiate among themselves a security pact covering 
their insular and maritime possessions in the Mediterranean. ‘The 
reason for making this agreement was that Great Britain felt some 
anxiety for the security of Gibraltar, threatened owing to the in- 
creasing power and range of modern artillery available for Spain. 
On the French side (and also on the British) there was anxiety 
concerning the possible designs of the German Government for 
obtaining a naval coaling station on the Balearic Islands. Negotia- 
tions for an Anglo-Spanish Guarantee Treaty had taken place, 
ineffectively, in 1898. They were taken up again in 1905, and in 
May 1907, in an exchange of notes between Great Britain and 
Spain. ‘These notes were communicated to the other Powers and 
caused irritation at the German Foreign Office and surprise at the 
Austrian. Herr von Mihlberg, who was acting head of the German 
Foreign Office, said that the agreement was being talked of as a new 
Triple Alliance (that is, Spain and the Anglo-French Entente). 
Baron Aerenthal at Vienna said that the agreement must be 
directed against somebody: “If one closes one’s door, it 
is in order to keep someone out ”’ (pp. 43, 50). Germany’s feeling 
of isolation was increased, and her unfortunate dependence on the 
Austrian alliance strengthened. 


* British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by Dr. G. P 
Gooch and Dr. Harold Temperley, with the assistance of Dr. Lilli ee me as 
Volume VII. The Agadir Crisis, 1932. 2 
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The German Government was not merely feeling isolated, but 
encircled ; that is to say, it believed that the Entente between Great 
Britain and France was becoming practically an alliance. ‘The 
previous Volume IT], called The Testing of the Entente, has already 
done much to show how far this belief was justified. The present 
helps further to make less vague the condition of the Entente, 
which, it will be remembered, only bound England to afford France 
diplomatic support, and only over Morocco questions. In May 1907 
Great Britain, France and Spain had made the ‘‘ Mediterranean 
Agreement ”’ by Exchange of Notes for maintaining the status quo, 
and thereby somewhat alarmed or irritated Germany. M. Cambon 
thought it worth while asking Sir Edward Grey: ‘‘ Whether, if 
Germany brought pressure to bear upon France or Spain in conse- 
quence of the Spanish Notes, English support would be forthcom- 
ing?’ Grey’s reply was: ‘‘ The regions affected by these Notes 
were very near to Morocco, and I should regard the spirit of the 
Agreement of 1904 as applying to the provisions of these Notes, 
and the same support would be forthcoming as we had given in 
connection with the 1904 Agreement ”’ (No. 50, p. 38). In 1908, 
during the Casablanca Deserters’ Incident, the French Government 
asked, through Sir Francis Bertie, whether France could count on 
British support ‘‘in resisting the unjustifiable demands of the 
German Government.’’ ‘The request obviously contemplated, in 
certain eventualities, military support. Grey minuted on Bertie’s 
dispatch : ‘‘ The line, if the question becomes acute, will have to 
be decided by the Cabinet’? (November 5th, 1908, p. 118). This 
reply or comment, which was presumably conveyed to the French 
Government by Bertie, would not, according to the normal interpre- 
tations of diplomatic language, be considered as discouraging. 

Two years later Grey was asked in the House of Commons 
whether there existed any understanding, expressed or implied, in 
virtue of which Great Britain would be under obligations to France 
to send troops, in certain eventualities, to assist the operations of 
the French Army. Grey replied: “‘ The extent of the obligation 
to which Great Britain was committed was that expressed or implied 
in the Anglo-French Convention laid before Parliament. ‘There was 
no other agreement bearing on the subject.’ M. Cruppi, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, complained to Sir Francis Bertie that 
Grey’s statement was regrettably positive: “‘ He would have pre- 
ferred that there should have been a suspicion that an understand- 
ing did exist for possible eventualities.’’ M. Cruppi “ knew what 
had passed between the Departments of the two Governments, for 
he had seen the dossier.’’ Grey thereupon sent this message to 
Bertie: ‘‘ I purposely worded the answer so as not to convey that 
the engagement of 1904 might not under certain circumstances be 
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construed to have larger consequences than its strict letter.”’ The 

letter or dispatch in which Grey made this declaration was marked 
- private, but presumably the statement was only made in order that 

Bertie should unofficially pass it on to M. Cruppi, and Bertie’s next 

dispatch (No. 207, April 13th, 1911) proves that he did so. More- 

over, the persistent and powerful Senior Clerk in the Foreign Office, 

Mr. E. A. Crowe (afterwards Sir Eyre Crowe, Permanent Under- 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) minuted on Bertie’s report : 

‘The French suggestion that some closer agreement, in whatever 

form, between England and France, respecting the eventuality of 

an armed conflict with Germany, is desirable, deserves the most 
careful consideration.” 

Closely inspected, the documents make somewhat painful read- 
ing. ‘They show the Act of Algeciras, which was based on the 
principle of the integrity of Morocco, being gradually superseded 
by a de facto French protectorate. This was obvious to every 
Government, not merely to the German, when France declared her 
intention of occupying Fez with troops. ‘‘ We are already skating 
on very thin ice,’’? wrote Grey to Bertie on June ist, 1911, “‘ in 

maintaining that the Act of Algeciras is not affected by all that has 
happened ”’ (p. 277). Such was the condition of affairs when dis- 
orders at Fez, which was outside the French zone, induced the 
French Government to send a relief expedition; this had actually 
arrived at Fez on May aist, 1911. It remained long enough to 
restore order. By the first days of July it had evacuated Fez. The 
French expedition to the Moorish capital was an alteration of the 
status quo in Morocco, and was therefore a breach of the Algeciras 
Act. It looked as if France were determined to establish a Protec- 
torate over Morocco; and, in point of fact, this suspicion was prob- 
ably justified, although the French Government had frequently dis- 
avowed any intention of taking over Morocco as a Protectorate. 
The German Government acknowledged that its interests in 
Morocco were only economic, and that France had political interests 
there; but if France established a Protectorate, she would be sure 
to take measures to exclude the commerce of other Powers. ‘The 
German Government was therefore justified in taking steps to 
secure its rights under the “‘ open door ’”’ provisions of the Act of 
Algeciras. As a kind of public advertisement or notice of this 
point of view, the sending of the gunboat Panther to Agadir (July 
Ist) was not unreasonable. 

At this point, however, German policy deviated on to what seems 
to be an unwarranted line. Instead of simply demanding that the 
Act of Algeciras be recognised and enforced, it demanded compen- 
sation for itself outside Morocco for France’s extension of her 
rights inside Morocco. As soon as a prospect arose of obtaining a 
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piece of the French Congo, the German Government simply dropped 
the Act of Algeciras which had internationalised Morocco; and the 
fate of Morocco became a matter of a private negotiation between 
France and Germany. 

The French Government does not appear to have taken the 
German démarche at Agadir tragically. France had made a con- 
venient Agreement about Morocco with Germany in 1909, when 
Germany recognised France’s predominant political interests there. 
Having gone somewhat beyond the intention of this Agreement by 
the expedition to Fez, the French Government was prepared to make 
another ‘‘ deal’ with Germany, to give compensation. Sir Edward 
Grey seems not to have been averse even to Germany obtaining a com- 
mercial port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco; Sir Arthur Wilson, 
First Sea Lord, when consulted by Grey, ‘‘ regarded it with equa- 
nimity ’? (No. 375, p. 358). But Sir Eyre Crowe, whose anti- 
German minutes became stronger and stronger, would have none of 
it. ‘‘ Germany may now be counted upon to continue her well-tried 
policy of blackmailing. For the present France is the victim. . . 
Nothing will stop this process except a firm resolve, and the 
strength, to refuse and, if necessary, to fight over it. This is the 
real lesson, not only for France, but also for us”’ (p. 349, July 
12th, rg11). A week later he is minuting: ‘“‘ Germany is playing 
for the highest stakes. If her demands are acceded to either on the 
Congo or in Morocco, or—what she will, I believe, try for—in both 
regions, it will mean definitely the subjection of France... . This 
is a trial of strength, if anything. Concession means not loss of 
interests or loss of prestige. It means defeat, with all its inevitable 
consequences. The defeat of France is a matter vital to this 
country. Therefore it will be of little use for His Majesty’s 
Government to consider in detail the particular conditions which 
might or might not be put up with, before deciding the larger and 
dominant question whether England is prepared to fight by the 
side of France if necessary ’’ (p. 372). Will any person now, in the 
light of the experience of the last fifteen years, hold that the issue 
at stake in 1911 at Agadir would really have been worth a world 
war? Crowe and some other civilians apparently thought so. The 
Admiralty, on the other hand, when informed that Germany 
seemed to be hankering after a port on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, ‘‘ regarded it with equanimity.’”’ Which was the better 
judge—Crowe or Admiral Wilson? Anyhow, Crowe’s view won. 

At first Grey was only half-persuaded, though he seems to 
have faced the possibility of war quite steadily. On June roth he 
wrote to Bertie, Ambassador at Paris: “‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not consider it vital to their interests to exclude Germany 
from getting any foothold in Morocco, provided satisfactory condi- 
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tions are obtained from her. ‘They cannot therefore make any 
admission of Germany into Morocco a casus belli unconditionally, 
though they could not suggest it or deal with it except in concert 
with France, and on conditions satisfactory to France ’’ (p. 376). 
Next day he wrote: ‘‘ Great Britain can no doubt turn Germany 
out of Agadir by force, but we should be able to make a deal with 
her about it, and it is not worth our while to fight her unless she 
was unwilling to deal.’’ Another way to get Germany out of Agadir 
would be ‘‘ a Conference demanding a strict return to the status quo 
of the Algeciras Act ”’ (p. 382). Obviously Grey felt that neither 
Morocco nor a slice of the French Congo was worth a world war ; 
and besides, he wrote to Bertie, ‘‘ if one looks at the map of Africa 
and considers the large amount coloured British and coloured 
French,’’ the German desire for something was not wholly un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless, next day the war-challenge of Great 
Britain to Germany went forth. 

The circumstances which produced this extraordinary passage in 
the speech of Mr. Lloyd George at the Mansion House on July 21st 
are surely without parallel in diplomatic history. The Agadir ques- 
tion was, as far as all the documents show, developing quite 
normally. Grey had given it as his opinion that Germany had a 
reasonable claim to call attention to her rights in Morocco or even 
to her expectations in Africa; he had also said that the question ~ 
was not worth a war. The Admiralty was quite tranquil. The 
Foreign Office was in charge of the negotiations and, in spite of 
Crowe’s bellicose minutes, was dealing with the matter calmly 
and without hurry. Even the French, who were the only people 
directly threatened, were behaving with complete sang-froid. Sud- 
denly (according to Grey’s account), on July 21st, Mr. Lloyd George 
came over to the Foreign Office and asked if a reply had been 
received to the communication made to Germany on behalf of the 
Cabinet on July 4th. This communication, printed in these Docu- 
ments, was a statement given by Grey in a conversation with Metter- 
nich, the German Ambassador ; the statement was that the British 
Government could not be disinterested in regard to Morocco, both on 
account of its own interests, and of its treaty obligations towards 
France. The statement did not call for any answer ; it was just a 
declaration of policy. It could not even be formally acknowledged 
by the German Government, for Grey appears to have sent no Note, 
but passed on the statement in his conversation with Metternich. 
There was, therefore, nothing to alarm the Cabinet in the fact that 
no reply came ; and if any members who arranged with Mr. Lloyd 
George for his intervention were determined to have an answer, 
it would have been the simplest thing in the world for Grey 
to ask Count Metternich to come and see him so that an 
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exchange of views could take place; or the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin could have waited on Kiderlen-Waechter for a 
verbal communication ; or the Foreign Office could have sent a Note 
to the Wilhelmstrasse with a request for an answer. As a matter 
of fact, Grey did see Metternich on July 2ist, and said that he 
had no formal communication to make, but Germany must not regard 
the British Government’s silence as implying disinterestedness 
in the Morocco question. Metternich knew quite well what this 
meant, but no offence could be taken. ‘Threats directed to a Great 
Power never pay; and even the admonitions, expressed in suave 
language, which Foreign Offices allow themselves to send to another 
Government, are always delivered in private. That the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should, while the resources of diplomacy had still 
hardly been tapped, stand up at a great civic banquet and make a 
declaration which appeared deliberately and publicly to offer war to 
a Great Power, seems to show chaos in the British policy. Grey’s 
comment in Twenty-Five Years is: ‘‘ The speech was entirely 
Lloyd George’s own idea. I did nothing to instigate it, but I 
welcomed it ’’ ; and “ I consider that there was nothing in the words 
Germany could fairly resent.’’ The particular passage of the speech, 
stating the price at which peace would be “‘ a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure,”’ is printed on page 391. 

The German Government expressed regret, but privately, that 
the British Government, if it had any wishes to put forward, had not 
transmitted them through the usual diplomatic channel ; and further 
that such a public declaration on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not be expected to facilitate the negotiations 
between Germany and France. Grey could only answer rather 
weakly that: ‘‘ It had not been intended by anything that had 
been said or would be said to embroil Germany’s negotiations with 
France ’’ (p. 399). Surely it ought not to have been necessary 
for the British Government to defend its bona fides in this way. 
Naturally nobody would intentionally try to spoil peaceful negotia- 
tions between two Governments. Jules Cambon at Berlin 
was ‘‘ rather aghast at the effect which Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
has had on the French Colonial Chauvinists’’ (p. 413). Kiderlen 
also was justified in pointing out that the speech, which all the 
world understood to be directed against Germany, made it im- 
possible, for the time being at any rate, for Germany to abate her 
original demands to France (p. 410, No. 429). 

The Franco-German negotiations certainly went on very slowly. 
It is perfectly clear that the speech of Mr. Lloyd George did not 
quicken them in the very least ; but Germany felt herself now defi- 
nitely antagonised. Count Metternich said to Sir Arthur Nicolson 
that ‘‘ since 1900 Germany had always found England in her way ”’ 
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(p. 482). Nicolson, naturally, denied this. Great Britain had not 
altered her policy, but: ‘‘ since 1900 we had settled our differences 
with both France and Russia, and the course of events had in- 
sensibly led to a fresh grouping of the Powers destined to maintain 
the equilibrium and peace’ (p. 456). The international situation, 
however, in the late summer of 1911, was serious not merely 
because the Powers were divided into two groups, but because 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was, as it seems, 
prepared to fight if the Franco-German negotiations came to a dead- 
lock, and if Germany refused a Conference : 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. Paris, September 8th, 1911 : 
It is essential that before war comes (if it does come) it should be 
clear that Germany has meant war and has forced it : unless that is 
so, I could not be sure of what the course of public opinion here 
would be, and if the Government has to take a decision for war, it 
must have the strongest possible case to put before Parliament. 

With this object, I stipulated that a Conference should be 
proposed if the negotiations between France and Germany come 
to a deadlock. If Germany accepts, war is one remove further 
off ; if she refuses, she appears as the person who prefers war. 


The German Government, the responsible organ of a Great Power, 
naturally took some time to get over the effect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Mansion House speech, which obviously made any sort of 
concession or compromise on the part of Germany very difficult. 
At last, however, the conversations of Kiderlen-Waechter and Jules 
Cambon arrived at an agreement which both the German and French 
Government believed to be such as their public opinion would 
accept. This agreement was registered in the two well-known Con- 
ventions of November 4th, 1911. By one Germany recognised 
France’s right to establish a Protectorate in Morocco (subject to 
commercial equality). By the other France ceded to Germany a 
large portion of the French Congo. 

The general impression left on the mind of historians and of the 
interested public by a perusal of the Morocco volumes of the 
British Documents will probably be that in 1905-6 (incident of 
Tangier and Algeciras) German diplomacy was inclined to be trucu- 
lent and nervous, but that in 1911 (Agadir) German diplomacy and 
statesmanship compare favourably with Entente policy; and that 
the attitude of the British Government accentuated the unfortunate 
German feeling of isolation. In the following year, however} 
Sir Edward Grey and Bethmann-Hollweg inaugurated a series of 
conversations which, though a failure in 1912, led to important 
agreements in the first six months of 1914, agreements which, but 
for the Sarajevo tragedy, might have prevented the World War. 
The volumes of British Documents dealing with the years 1912-13 
will be eagerly expected. R. B. Mowat. 


SEEING LIFE WHOLE. 
or: HE history of biology in certain ways resembles the develop- 


ment of a living creature. From vague and indifferent 

beginnings it has grown through successive periods of 
differentiation coupled with an increasing measure of integration 
towards a gradually cohering whole: and like the developing 
organism in its riper stages, so biology now advancing to a fuller 
maturity shows plainly the imprint of its past. Materialistic and 
spiritualistic theories of the Universe have alternated in rhythmical 
succession down the ages. Both have re-echoed and at times 
reverberated into all the pathways of human thought. Biology 
has been deeply impressed by each of these world outlooks. In 
fact it may be said to have progressed on an undercurrent of oppos- 
ing ideas, vitalistic and mechanistic. Up to now this has been a 
decided advantage, since it has tended towards a clarifying of issues 
peculiarly important in a science which deals with the phenomena of 
life. 

A prevalent form of biomechanism holds that the admittedly 
abstract concepts of physical science are sufficient for a scientific 
description of living organisms, and leaves mind out of the picture ; 
thus splitting up biology into a physics and a psychology, and 
leaving the psychology, as Mr. E. S. Russell remarks, ‘‘ to the 
philosopher, together with the difficult or insoluble task of recon- 
ciling the two.’’ Opposed to this attitude are various forms of. 
modernised or neo-vitalism. The ‘‘ methodological ’’ vitalist, whose 
position is assuredly less difficult philosophically, remembering 
Plato’s injunction that the true lover of science shall be interested 
in the whole of his subject, finds a large and important residuum 
of facts clearly outwith the reach of the biomechanists’ weapons. 
He therefore insists that new and distinctively biological concepts 
be sought which shall so far, at any rate, bring under formulation 
what is at present beyond the powers or the province of the other. 
When his colleague and opponent points out that the future may 
have much in store in the way of perfected biomechanical descrip- 
tions, he retorts fairly that assets cannot be made out of possibilities 
and that the balance sheet of the scientific firm must be made up as 
its affairs stand at the time. 

The comprehensiveness of biology, which seeks to describe the 
nature, continuance and evolution of living organisms, has been 
somewhat obscured lately by a post-Darwinian period of differentia- 
tion into specialisms as well as by the attractiveness of modern 
physiology, which began in reaction against a crude vitalism and 
settled to work using mechanical concepts of proved utility, 
such as have led to brilliant results in its particular field. Yet 
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although notable advances have been made in various directions 
the progress of biology as a whole has been uneven and the front 
is decidedly irregular. ‘The lag is very noticeable, for example, 
in ecology—the branch of modern biology which deals with 
organisms at large in their environment—whose meagre attain- 
ments despite the fine example of Darwin himself have already 
been strained to the full by the increasing demands of economic 
biologists all over the world, whose significant problems are funda- 
mentally ecological. In contrast, the progress of the last thirty 
years in cell physics and cell chemistry ; in genetics ; and in know- 
ledge of the action and interplay of hormones and of the mechanism 
of nervous control is most impressive. These successes, however, 
have brought with them the danger of an indifference to or at least 
a loss of contact with other branches of biology. For example, a 
London reviewer in 1928 damned with faint praise a since highly 
recognised work on ecology by Mr. Elton, referring to the subject 
as ‘‘ this very easy and rather ancient side of natural history ”’ : 
a self-revealing criticism. In general the basic principles of biology 
have in recent years shown a tendency to slip out of sight or become 
confused owing to a lack of adequate contributions from all sides 
of the subject. Several years ago Mr. J. T. Cunningham com- 
plained that ‘‘ little connection can be recognised in the expositions 
of some of the younger and more talented biologists between the 
views of heredity and evolution which they teach and some of the 
phenomena on which they have themselves carried out important 
researches.’’ Biology in short seems to be in a late phase of one 
of those so-called transition periods recurrent in every branch of 
knowledge, from which a science emerges purified afresh. Physical 
science is in like case. After the discussion on the Evolution of the 
Universe at the British Association meeting in September last a 
writer in Nature drew attention to the significant fact that the 
various speakers “‘ not only had no common starting-point, but 
also made no attempt to find one ”’ ; and went on to point out ‘‘ the 
urgent need of defining what actually is the basis of modern 
physical theory.”’ 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson and Sir Patrick Geddes have therefore 
done a timely service to biology in their recent book Life: Outlines 
of General Biology.* It is an integrative attempt—the only one in 
this country within recent years—to set the whole biological house 
in order; and in it keen thinking and a deep appreciation of the 
grandeur of Life combine to a notable degree. The style and treat- 
ment of the book make it possible for the general reader to share 


* Williams & Norgate, London, 1931. 2 Vols., pp. 1,552; 202 illustrations ; 
frontispiece; end-papers. Since this was written, the regretted death of Sir 
Patrick Geddes, on April 17th ult., has to be recorded. 
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with the more biologically-minded its sifting and clear singling out 
of the fundamental principles of biology, the careful and critical 
survey of biological achievement and the contributions of the 
writers towards the straightening out or solution of some of bio- 
logy’s most difficult problems. The book is comprehensive, sug- 
gestive and stimulating, and in its treatment of the wider aspects 
of biology suffused with a deep humanism: a work Aristotelian 
in range and in spirit. 

The perennial question ‘“‘ What is Life?’ remains unanswered, 
“and it is possible that the nature of life lies outside the realm of 
the knowable.’’ Then comes a timely reminder that a better under- 
standing of life depends on a further knowledge of living creatures, 
more biological facts. On this commonplace depends the progress 
of biology, and in order to avoid a false simplicity it is ‘‘ a compre- 
hensive all-round and intimate view of organisms ’”’ that must be 
sought. We know life only in living organisms, the biologist must 
therefore seek to envisage living. Underlying the views expounded 
by the authors of Life is the most fundamental generalisation bio- 
logy has reached : that living organisms act on their surroundings 
and are acted on by them. The organism functions on its environ- 
ment and the environment functions on the organism, continuously. 
*“ In condensed formulation living is an ever changing ratio between 
O.f.e. and E.f.o.’”? This might well be christened the First Law 
of Animate Nature. After contemplating it in operation for over 
half a century Professors Thomson and Geddes, the one a firm neo- 
Darwinian, the other a neo-Lamarckian, have converged to a posi- 
tion of methodological vitalism. ‘‘ It is a waste of time and wits,’’ 
they argue, ‘‘ to continue to pit against one another the mechanistic 
and vitalistic descriptions of living creatures, as if one must choose 
between them.’’ They differ however from Smuts, who would discard 
both mechanism and vitalism as mischievous survivals, for they 
maintain firmly that both are legitimate and both are necessary 
for clearness. ‘Thus methodological vitalism is the only tenable 
position for the biologist who will face all the facts and endeavour 
to see life whole. 

‘* Mechanistic descriptions are indispensable, and we owe to the 
mechanists in particular a deeper understanding of the environ- 
mental factor in living (E—f—o). But at its best, at present, 
mechanistic formulation is far from giving us an adequate account 
of the life of organisms. Vitalistic descriptions are also indispens- 
able, for whether the organism has an entelechy at heart or whether 
it is one of a long series of ‘syntheses,’ or ‘ integrates,’ or 
‘wholes,’ its life cannot be adequately described in terms of 
mechanism. ‘The vitalists have done good service in emphasising 
the organismal factor in living (O—f—e), and also, of course, the 
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functioning factor, for life is par excellence activity... . But the 
scientific inquirer is not fond of ‘ principles ’ or ‘ entelechies,’ and 
he dreads ‘ vital forces’ in disguise.’”? In short, methodological 
vitalism declares that neo-mechanism does not cover the biological 
facts. Biology has need, therefore, in order to describe vital 
phenomena, of its own distinctive concepts which are at present 
irreducible to chemistry and physics. 

Life is par excellence activity : so Professors Thomson and Geddes 
approach their problem by an illustrative exposition of what ecology 
and physiology have to say. ‘These two divisions of biology deal 
the one with organisms actually living their lives in Nature, the 
other with the functioning of the organism as elucidated in the 
laboratory. Ecology views organisms as active wholes and founds 
on the patent fact that in Nature living organisms normally exist 
associated together or linked in varying degree in -relationships 
which may be bodily or psychical, spatial or temporal ; relationships 
which clearly affect their behaviour and may occasion it. There is, 
in the Darwinian phrase, a web of life. Ecology seeks to trace 
out the pattern of the web of life. This pattern is ever changing : 
in fact the one criticism that may be levelled at Darwin’s vivid 
metaphor is that it is too static. In reality there is more of the 
kaleidoscope. It devolves upon the ecologist to observe the natural 
reactions of organisms to their changing environments both in- 
organic and animate, and to note the effects due to environmental 
factors acting on the organisms with the utmost precision. It may 
be pointed out in passing that the ecologist, so far from having an 
easy branch of biology to work at, has a far more difficult task than 
the specialist in a narrower biological field, thirled to a particular 
’ology ; since the methods and findings of a dozen specialisms may 
be drawn upon in sifting the diverse masses of data needful towards 
ecological ends. 

The intricacy of living in Nature has got to be squarely faced. 
The manifold relations ’twixt organism and environment in the great 
haunts of life, pelagic, abysmal, littoral, freshwater, terrestrial and 
aerial, form, therefore, an assemblage of facts of profound im- 
portance in a biology which seeks to see life whole. This must be 
insisted on, as a cardinal point. To omit or ignore what does not 
lend itself to investigation in a laboratory is a bad habit which 
biology would do well to be rid of and the sooner the better. For a 
long time a seeming reluctance to study the living animal at large 
has militated against a fuller all-round biology and, moreover, 
has been a leading impediment in the way of supplying the increas- 
ing demand for economic biologists both at home and in the colonies. 
Honours graduates leave their training schools mostly devoid of any 
ability to undertake field investigations or even take the first steps 
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in biological research where living animals are concerned. It has 
been left to the needs of the Empire at large to demonstrate that 
the usual biological training hitherto available has been singularly 
ill-contrived. It has only too frequently proved inadequate for 
productive research in the ‘‘ new natural history.’ When due 
heed is paid, then, to the phenomena embraced by such titles as life 
histories ; adaptation ; natural variability; natural selection; sex- 
behaviour ; the quest for food; societary relationships; numbers ; 
distribution ; dispersal; migration; natural rhythms; symbiosis, 
parasitism and other inter-relationships, an immensely fuller idea 
of life in being is obtained. For the biologist such facts help to 
envisage living. 

When the gains of ecology are placed alongside those of physio- 
logy and other laboratory studies of the organism’s functioning, 
against an evolutionary background, it becomes a task for the 
discerning biologist to sift out from it all the fundamental charac- 
teristics of life as evidenced in the living organism. Professors 
Thomson and Geddes, in essaying this, point first to what may be 
shortly termed the ‘‘ regulative’’ activities of the organism. 
Organic regulation is shown in the persisting intactness or integrity 
of organisms despite ceaseless chemical and physical changes in 
their living substance: in growth—‘‘ essentially a regulated in- 
crease in the amount of adjustment of living matter ’’: in repro- 
duction or multiplication—discontinuous growth as Haeckel termed 
it. Organic regulation is seen in an all-round way in development, 
the progressive attainment of full-grown complexity from relatively 
undifferentiated simplicity. This is not confined to the familiar 
production of buds and outgrowths and the drama of the developing 
egg, but enters into a wide range of organic phenomena : is discern- 
ible even in the organism’s fundamental self-preservative meta- 
bolism, in the self-repair of worn or damaged tissues, the mending 
of wounds and the regeneration of lost parts. 

If it be upheld that to speak of organic regulation seems to 
decide the issue whatever the future of physico-chemical investiga- 
tion, what answer can be made save that the term is convenient for 
stating how things are at present, without prejudice to further 
physiological research? Speaking on the biochemistry of the 
living cell Professor J. B. S. Haldane said recently : ‘‘ Even when 
we know the stages in the oxidation of different substances, and the 
use to which the energy thus made available is put we shall be 
faced with the problem of regulation.’’ Professor Haldane, however, 
showed the physiologist’s attitude when he went on to say: “ In 
the living cell the activity of peroxidase or lactic dehydrogenase 
is doubtless governed by laws as definite as those which govern 
that of the heart in the living organism, laws which can be stated 
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both in terms of chemistry and of biological function. The question 
of whether these two types of explanation can be reconciled, or 
whether one of them is superfluous will then have to be fought out.”’ 
The future will show. 

Other characteristics of the living organism may be broadly 
summed up as ‘‘ behaviouristic ’”’ activities. First, the capacity for 
enregistration in various forms. The living organism’s reactions 
to stimuli are determined ‘‘ not only by its innate constitution but 
also by the accumulated experience of the whole and of the parts 
during the individual lifetime.’’ Somehow or other enregistration 
of the past is characteristic of life. Past experience racial and indi- 
vidual lives on into the present, enduring in the sense of Bergson’s 
“‘ durée.’? The organism is a historic being. In the words of Jen- 
nings, ‘‘ We know as solidly as we know anything in physiology 
that the history of an organism does modify it and its actions— 
in ways not thoroughly understood doubtless, yet none the less 
real.’ 

This general capacity for enregistration underlies such pheno- 
mena as instinctive behaviour (at different levels); tropisms or 
obligatory movements; engrained rhythms; as well as reflex 
actions simple and complex. It is perhaps most puzzling when 
manifested in very simple animals far down the scale: as when 
in a sea anemone individual tentacles, tested in succession with 
crab’s flesh and faked food in the shape of bits of filter paper, 
after two to five days come definitely to reject the latter. Secondly, 
variability. It is a marked characteristic of the living organism 
to give rise to the distinctively new: to variations small or great, 
quantitative or qualitative, which run the gauntlet of heredity and 
natural selection, helped maybe by various forms of isolation. 
Thus the organism may and does evolve actively. The origination 
of these variations remains a perplexing difficulty, but it is note- 
worthy that the organism in its evolution is far from passive: on 
the contrary the insurgence of life is one of the most striking 
things in Nature. There is a “‘ quality of irrepressibility and un- 
conquerability ’’ characteristic of living things generally, a dogged- 
ness and tenacity to be taken account of in our total conception of 
life, ‘‘ as essential to the picture as the semi-permeability of the 
cell-membrane or any other fundamental fact of life structure.’ 
Thirdly, the living organism exhibits behaviour. In considering 
behaviour, which is in essence a chain of actions adjusted towards 
a particular result, we must frankly take count of the full range 
from the highest mammals whose behaviour cannot be described 
without using psychological terms, down through the various grades 
to amoebze and the like. Taken all in all animal behaviour is pur- 
posive ‘‘ and in the higher reaches purposeful.’? Only the concep- 
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tion of the organism as a psychophysical being will cover the facts, 
though particular instances of behaviour may, of course, be 
apsychic. Even if simple behaviour ‘‘ seems to be adequately des- 
cribable in neuromuscular terms it does not follow that the origin 
of the enregistered predispositions can be thus accounted for.”? 

We are thus led to a view of the organism indissociable from a 
question of fundamental importance to biology. Is mind to be 
ignored or denied in a scientific description of living Nature, or is 
it not? Sir Arthur Thomson and Sir Patrick Geddes face the issue 
fairly, shirking nothing; and they have no hesitation as to the 
answer. A view of living organisms which leaves out mind is an 
abstracted or partial one. Whatever it may be labelled it is not a 
biology. They boldly proclaim ‘‘ the intenability of a Biology 
which denies that Mind counts.’? Some of the keenest thinking 
and cogent argument in the book are to be found in discussions of 
the mental aspect of animals. The authors are less concerned with 
academic arguments on the relation of mind and body than to 
show that concepts frankly recognising psychical qualities in the 
organism are indispensable for an adequate description of living 
creatures, when all the facts are surveyed. While they recognise 
the value of certain aspects of the work of the behaviourist school, 
Thomson and Geddes openly join issue with those who hold that 
mind is to be counted out of animal behaviour. Since no scientific 
test for mind exists, their argument is analogical, based on 
systematic observation and experiment, and finally on common 
sense. With a telling simplicity they conclude ‘‘ We can only 
argue that the description of the animal’s behaviour in a particular 
case is not good sense if we leave ‘ mind’ out.’? That mind does 
play a part in the natural life of animals is a hypothesis that works 
and works well. It does not, of course, sanction the elementary 
error of reading the man into the beast. The study, moreover, of 
the higher animals at least demands the concept of purposive 
endeavour, verified consciously in ourselves. That such concepts 
do not grip in the plant world is not to say that they are 
irrelevant. 

And so, holding firmly to the continuity of evolution they con- 
struct their convincing ‘‘ Inclined plane of animal behaviour,” 
reaching from the simple trial-and-error reactions of protozoa to the 
exhibition of indubitable intelligence in higher forms. They 
mediate discerningly, in a biopsychological view of the actions of 
living creatures, between the extreme behaviourists on the one 
hand and the extremer anthropomorphists on the other ; illustrat- 
ing from a wide range of facts. The discussions centring round the 
much-abused word ‘“‘ instinct ’’ contribute greatly to clearness in 
regard to one of life’s subtlest manifestations. Moreover the reflec- 
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tion that ‘‘ perhaps the largest fact of Organic Evolution is just the 
gradually growing freedom of mind ”’ is one of profound importance 
for biology and philosophy alike. 

Both Sir Patrick Geddes and Sir Arthur Thomson have long been 
known for their active interest in human affairs, especially civic and 
educational affairs. So it was to be expected that they should extend 
the outline of biology to include the highest of organisms—man. 
Man, however, is more than an organism, he is a social person, and 
the science of societies—a science slowly and rather fitfully deve- 
loping—is sociology. While man’s social distinctiveness cannot be 
too clearly recognised it has equally to be remembered that 
humanity is grounded in the pre-human. Thus the relations between 
biology and sociology are of very great importance. It must be 
said, regretfully, that hitherto an exact appreciation of them is 
only too rare on the part of our social reformers, a state of affairs 
vaguely sensed perhaps by the public at large. 

The central position of biology in the scientific ‘‘ universe of 
discourse ’’ is an important point. Just as the mathematical and 
physical sciences are contributory to, but not all sufficient for 
biology, so biology has its contribution to make to psychology and 
sociology. ‘The great danger, and there is almost daily evidence 
of it in the pronouncements of many of our well-meaning but 
uninstructed counsellors, is that sociological advance may be 
hampered by “‘ biologisms.’’ Biologisms result from a too easy 
transference of biological formulee to human social relations: a 
confusion of thought that treats man’s affairs merely as a problem 
in the natural history of mammals, or betrays itself in the false 
simplicity which calls mankind a “‘ herd’ or a ‘‘ human hive,” 
forgetting that human society differs deeply from both. 

Shortly put, the biological contribution is to lay emphasis 
initially on the threefold aspect of life; on the organism-function- 
environment relation already referred to. Secondly, on the need 
for constantly bearing in mind that the organism, human as well 
as other, is a unity, a psychophysical unity. The physiological 
or the psychological aspect may predominate in any particular set 
of circumstances, but they are never wholly dissociable. In 
addition biology has much to say on heredity, on variations and 
on the problems of selection. The biologist is thus in a position 
to give great help in human affairs, where man must take much 
more count of his words on many if not most of the big problems 
of both social and individual living if he is to merit ‘‘ his self- 
chosen title of homo sapiens,”’ as Dr. Inge has it. There is an 
applied biology not only for man’s comfort, in the way of gain 
or of well-being, but also towards man’s true civilisation. 

As particular instances of the value of biological counsel atten- 
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tion may be drawn to the discussion in the later pages of Life of 
such topics as health, population, war and its ravages, the pros 
and cons of eugenics and of birth control, sex instruction, and 
education. The authors make a strong plea for an evolutionary out- 
look on education. They regard education from a biopsychological 
viewpoint and submit a valuable constructive criticism. Modern 
education they see as a dismal though noble failure: ‘‘ We see 
millions of young people Ieaving school and thousands leaving 
college without any grip of the history of their race, without live 
knowledge of the world in which they are going to live and 
without even an elementary realisation of the laws of health and 
happiness.’? ‘This is sadly true. Equally telling is the remark 
that : “‘ It is not a little strange seeing that all education seeks and 
claims to be ‘a preparation for life,’ that educationists—parents, 
teachers and public authorities alike—should so commonly leave 
the study of Life out of account in their teaching.’’ Happily the 
value of biological study in school curricula is now being recognised 
more and more by the best type of headmaster, in English schools 
at least. A progressive development that contrasts sharply with 
the meagre part that biology plays in the oft-lauded Scottish school 
education. 

From a general standpoint there is great value in a sufficient 
understanding of the relations which the various branches of 
human knowledge bear to one another. Many attempts in the 
past have been made to map out the general field from Bacon 
onwards. Those of Comte, Spencer, Bain, Huxley and Pearson 
come to mind. That such schemata have a practical value as aids 
to clear thinking has been inadequately recognised in science, and 
Professors Thomson and Geddes are fully aware of this. A desire 
to show precisely the position of biology in the larger field of 
science in general leads them to a formulation of: the intricate 
cross-relationships between the mathematical, physical, biological, 
psychological and sociological sciences in a luminous way which 
emphasises indirectly the value of the biological approach. 
Further, a reasoned and logical grouping of the many sub- 
divisions within the realm of biology itself is of great assistance 
to the younger generation of biologists. Equally in sociology a 
similar analysis, with summaries in graphic form, which rises 
adventurously at times to a very ethica more geometrico demon- 
strata, reveals much of profound value not only to the sociologist 
as such but to all who take part in social developments national 
or municipal. 

The evolutionary biologist has a further contribution to make 
to sociology and philosophy. In addition to offering biological 
advice to the sociologist he may essay actively to help him, using 
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his own tools. Living goes on in the sociological field as in the 
biological. So for organism—function—environment, may be 
substituted their human equivalents: the people: the work: the 
place—the “ Famille, Travail, Liew’? of Le Play. Orientating 
the vast and multifarious data of sociology: ethnology, history, 
archeology, economics, geography and more, with reference to 
these three co-ordinates, is a task for genius, but it discloses 
relationships which enable the biologically-trained evolutionist to 
construct an outline of the evolution of humanity, of man as a 
social organism. A theory of social evolution, integrated with 
organic evolution into a unified ‘‘ Theory of Life in Evolution ”’ 
constitutes a remarkable chapter of Life. It is a tour de force, 
rich in luminous ideas; capable of expansion to a volume rather 
than a chapter, capable too of some clarification in presentment. 
It is safe to say, however, that it or something like it will form 
the framework of the sociology of the future. 

The question must clearly be faced : Is biology an exact science 
in the full sense? No, at present it is not. The rejoinder implies 
nothing derogatory to the status of biology in its present stage of 
growth ; and moreover it is at least an open question as to whether 
the particular methods which lead to the closed circle of physical 
science can ever do more than give a partial description of the 
order of facts with which biology deals. The recent impasse in 
physics seems to indicate that even there the fixed rules will not 
after all suffice for the ultimate moves of the game. That what 
we call “‘ life ’’ does represent a different order of fact is nowadays 
admitted by all save a few materialistic biomechanists who may be 
left to carry on in their self-chosen, ostrich-like position. Even 
now biological concepts are indispensable where the organism as 
a whole is concerned : concepts which in the future may be further 
refined, replaced if necessary, or even in some measure reduced 
to physical terms. If for scientific description chemical embry- 
ology can alter the notion of the organism as an historic being, 
well and good. If further physiological research can give concrete- 
ness to the idea of the organism as a psychophysical entity, well 
and good—for scientific description. Biology will be the gainer, 
for the distinctively biological will but appear in clearer view. In 
the meantime the methodological vitalism of Thomson and Geddes 
offers a fruitful working point for the student of Life who strives 
to see it whole and approaches his subject in the spirit of the 
greater naturalists. 


R. M. NEIL. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SEPARATION IN BELGIUM. 


HE Belgian Chamber has recently passed, by a very large 
majority, a Bill on the use in the administration of ‘‘ the 
. two national languages,’? French and Dutch, which means 

an important step in the emancipation of the Flemish people. 
Belgium is inhabited by two races, the Walloons and the Flem- 
ings, speaking French and Dutch respectively. (The language of 
the Flemings is generally called Flemish, but the official descrip- 
tion used, for instance, in the new Bill, is ‘‘ Nederlandsch ”’ or 
“néerlandais.””?) ‘The races do not mingle, but are divided by a 
clear-cut linguistic boundary running from east to west. ‘The 
provinces of Hainaut, Namur, Liége, Luxemburg and the Nivelles 
district of Brabant are Walloon; the provinces of West and East 
Flanders, Antwerp, Limburg, and the remainder of Brabant are 
Flemish. There is only one place where there is now a really mixed 
population, Brussels. The problem was created very largely by the 
twenty years’ annexation of Belgium to the French Republic 
and Empire (1794-1814). It was then that the old provincial auto- 
nomy was swept away and the whole country subjected to a 
centralised bureaucratic system which recognised no other language 
but French; it was then that the leading class of Flanders was 
gallicised to the extent of using French for all the purposes of 
intellectual, professional and public life. Flemish, the only lan- 
guage known to the large majority of the Flemish people, sank 
to the level of a patois; its great literary traditions and its con- 
nection with the Dutch of Holland were forgotten. ‘The Dutch 
régime (1814-30), by which the French annexation was followed, 
did something to reverse this tendency, but not enough, and the 
Kingdom of Belgium, among the founders of which Walloons 
predominated, started its career as a French-administered state. 
Not only the administration, but the law, the army, the higher 
grades of education ignored Dutch completely. The well-to-do 
classes in Flanders, the only classes with political power, found 
themselves happy with that system. The Flemish movement, 
which sprang up in opposition to it before the thirties were out, 
was a lower middle-class movement led by intellectuals. Its first 
important reforms were obtained in the seventies when Dutch was 
permitted to be used in criminal trials in Flanders at the wish 
of the prisoner, and in the eighties when Dutch was introduced 
as the medium of instruction for a few hours per week in secondary 
schools in Flanders. The advent of manhood suffrage in 1893 led to 
the renationalisation of local public life in Flanders, but the central 
bureaucracy, manned very largely by Walloons, even in official 
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positions in Flanders, resisted all efforts at more drastic reforms. 
Party loyalty (all Flemish politicians being associated with Wal- 
loons in the Catholic, Liberal, or Socialist parties), the influence 
of the French-educated leading class in Flanders, and the power 
of the central bureaucracy combined to paralyse the Flemish 
movement. It was this state of affairs which explains the 
emergence of Activism under the German occupation during the 
war. ‘The Activists had to flee, or were imprisoned, when the 
Germans evacuated Belgium, but their ideas remained as a fer- 
ment in post-war Belgium. A Flemish Nationalist Party entered 
the Belgian Chamber and acted as a spur to the ‘‘ Flamingant ” 
members of the old parties. The Flemish Nationalists now occupy 
II seats out of a total of 111 seats for the Flemish region, of which 
24 are in the Brussels arrondissement (there are 184 seats in all, 
73 for the Walloon area). The solution advocated by the Flemish 
Nationalists is self-government for each of the two linguistic 
areas; a proposal for the revision of the Belgian Constitution in 
the sense of a Flemish-Walloon federation is at this moment 
awaiting discussion. The centralised, ‘‘ Belgicist ’” system is the 
enemy to the Flemish Nationalists; to many of their followers, 
indeed, Belgium is the enemy, and virulent attacks are daily 
made on the parliamentary group for trying ‘‘to patch up 
Belgium ”’ by means of the proposed federation. 

Ever since the war the Flamingant leaders who held aloof from 
Activism have kept on warning the rulers of Brussels that unless 
far-reaching reforms were carried through without delay the 
Flemish people were bound to turn away from them and listen 
to the prophets of a new, thorough-going Flemish Nationalism. 
The principal men among these “ Belgicist ’? Flamingants, who 
tried to work within the old Belgian parties and on the basis of 
the unitary Belgian Constitution, are M. Van Cauwelaert, the 
Catholic Burgomaster of Antwerp, and Mr. Huysmans, the 
Socialist, who some years ago was for a short period Minister of 
Education. The Belgian Liberal Party, a conservative party in 
all but name, has become the refuge of the “‘ Fransquillon ”’ privi- 
leged class in Flanders. The policy of reform by means of language 
laws has not been entirely without success. In 1921 M. Van 
Cauwelaert succeeded in carrying a measure for the “‘ flemifica- 
tion’ of the administration in Flanders, which he described at 
the time as “‘ the greatest victory since 1830 ’? and which, although 
it left many loopholes for evasion, of which liberal use was made, 
doubtless did bring about an important change in the century-old 
habits of officialdom. In 1925 a breach was made in the monopoly 
which the French language possessed in university education in 
Belgium : part of the lectures at Ghent were in future to be given 
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in Dutch; from before the war the Flemish movement had 
clamoured for a complete “‘ flemification ’’ of the University of 
Ghent and the compromise arrived at after stormy debates in 
Chamber and Senate caused it universal disappointment. 

The gradual revelation of the impotence of the moderates had its 
inevitable result. in December 1928 the Flemish Nationalists, at a 
by-election in Antwerp, ran the candidature of Dr. Borms, one 
of the leading Activists during the war, who was at that moment 
still in prison. The reluctance of the anti-Flamingant block to 
grant an amnesty to Flemish Activists had invested them, and 
especially Dr. Borms, with a halo in the eyes of thousands of 
Flemings who had never approved of Activism, and Dr. Borms 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. He was not allowed to 
take his seat, but was released soon afterwards. ‘The election of 
“the arch-traitor ’? made a profound impression at Brussels, and 
when after the general election of the following May the number of 
Flemish Nationalists jumped from six to eleven it was at last 
realised in leading Belgian circles that Flemish discontent must be 
cured if the very existence of the Belgian state was not to be 
endangered. The Jaspar Ministry, of which some Catholic Flamin- 
gants were members, gave the most emphatic promises of speedy 
reform so that the centenary celebrations of 1930 were got over 
without too many untoward incidents, and as an earnest of conces- 
sions to come the University of Ghent was at last completely 
“* flemified.”? A Bill intended to remedy Flemish grievances in 
the army, which is, however, far from giving complete satisfaction, 
was also carried, Bills for the introduction of Dutch into the civil 
law courts and for the further degallicisation of elementary and 
secondary education are in preparation, and, as I began by saying, 
a Bill regulating the use of the languages in the administration has 
just been passed by the Chamber. 

The debate, which was spread over several weeks, shows that 
enormous changes have taken place in Belgium during the last few 
years. The Bill was originally framed by the Jaspar Cabinet, but 
was drastically altered by the ‘‘ Central Committee ’’ representing 
various shades of opinion in the Chamber, which, according to 
Belgian parliamentary custom, reports on Bills before they are 
publicly discussed; as spokesman for the Central Committee M. 
Van Cauwelaert was chosen, and as the Renkin Government left 
the Chamber free it was he who was in charge of the measure. 
The important, and indeed unprecedented, feature of the debate 
was the large measure of Walloon support for a reform going far 
beyond the Bill of 1921 which at the time roused much more 
violent opposition. The fact is that the Walloons, alarmed by the 
growing power of the Flemish movement and above all anxious that 
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the purity of the French culture of their own part of the country 
should not be tampered with—the large numbers of Flemish 
working-class people settled in Wallonia might offer an opportunity 
to a Flemish parliamentary majority minded to attempt this— 
have discovered that the best way to safeguard themselves is to 
come to an understanding with the Flemings, over the head of 
Brussels, on the basis of mutual recognition of the ‘“ unilingual ”’ 
character of both Flanders and Wallonia. The Administrative 
Statute is based on that principle, while ‘‘ the Brussels conglomera- 
tion ’’ is treated as a third, bilingual, area. This means that the 
Brussels problem is shelved, and in effect that Brussels is for the 
time being left to the gallicising régime of the dominant class. That 
is a very serious danger for Flanders itself, and sooner or later a 
renationalised Flanders will have to take cognisance of it. The 
Brussels problem may in a few years’ time wreck the prospects of 
a peaceful solution of the larger Flemish problem, but I shall 
not now devote any more attention to it. In the debate on the 
Administrative Statute an ominous note was struck whenever 
Brussels was discussed, but in the main the Flemings were content 
to accept the recognition by the Walloons of the unilingual charac- 
ter of the rest of the Flemish area. The result was a very marked 
lessening in the tension which used to accompany these language 
debates in the Belgian Chamber. It will no doubt facilitate the pass- 
ing of the other reforms which, as mentioned above, are to complete 
the programme of redress of Flemish grievances. 

It was in the Belgian Socialist party that this agreement between 
Flemings and Walloons was first reached some two years ago. Now 
most of the Walloon Catholics have also accepted it, and, in addi- 
tion to a number of Walloon Liberals, it is only the few ‘‘ Frans- 
quillon ’? members for Flemish constituencies (mainly Liberals) 
and a number of Brusselers who still fight this policy. Its real 
significance, of course, is that the Walloons—or at least the 
Walloon Socialists—have abandoned the French-speaking ‘‘ mino- 
rities ’’ in the large Flemish towns outside Brussels. M. Jules 
Mathieu, who represented the Socialist party on the Central 
Committee, said in the debate: 


Those minorities are an anomaly. They have no social reality. 
They should not be there. We must not take any account of 
a minority which boasts of its ignorance of the language of the 
people among which, and by which, it lives. 


Here M. Vandervelde interjected the remark that most of the 
members of that minority understand Flemish perfectly well, and 
M. Mathieu went on to quote the figures of the recruits who under 
the new army law every year choose the language in which they 
desire to be instructed. Of 6,449 recruits in the province of Ant- 
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werp 6,265 chose Dutch and 184 French, of 6,458 in the province of 
East Flanders (capital, Ghent) 6,190 chose Dutch and 268 French. 
Looking at those figures, said M. Mathieu bluntly, ‘‘ I think that 
we used to be told a lot of nonsense about these minorities.” 

The support given them by the Walloons constituted a large part 
of the strength of the denationalised minorities in Flanders for 
whose convenience the whole intellectual and public life of that 
region used to be distorted. The way is now clear for very 
important changes, and the moderate Flamingants, who already see 
Belgium transformed peacefully into a state in which the Dutch- 
speaking population will enjoy equal rights with the French- 
speaking, are jubilant. It would be rash to take their self-congratu- 
lations at their face value. For one thing, M. Van Cauwelaert 
dominated the debate with his unrivalled parliamentary skill, 
but he is apt to overlook that he owes most of his influence to the 
fear inspired by the growth of Flemish Nationalism. ‘The present 
successes are at least ten years overdue. It is doubtful whether the 
nationalist idea can still be eradicated from the minds of young 
intellectual Flanders. The plant of Flemish self-reliance seems by 
now sturdy enough to extract nourishment from reforms which 
might have killed it at an earlier stage of its development. ‘The 
younger generation of Flemings, who are likely to dominate the 
political scene in the near future, want to be formally and com- 
pletely masters in their own house, and it seems to me highly 
improbable that their desire can be gratified by any number of 
laws within the framework of the present unitary Constitution of 
Belgium. Nor can I see any reason to regret this fact from a wider 
European point of view. What is regrettable, rather, is the rigid 
insistence of official Belgian opinion—which is very French in this 
as in so many respects—that no solution on federal lines can possibly 
be admitted. 

It is true that some signs of a weakening of this attitude may be 
noticed. The Socialists sometimes talk in a vague way of “ de- 
centralisation.’’ A leading Walloon Catholic wrote the other day : 
‘In order to save Belgian unity I think that decentralisation must 
be carried far and regionalism be accentuated.’? This opinion was 
quoted in the Chamber by one of the extreme ‘‘ Wallonisants,”’ 
who are but little behind the Flemish Nationalists in their advocacy 
of federalism. But these views are abhorrent to all the most 
influential statesmen of Belgium. In the debate on the Administra- 
tive Statute, for instance, both the present Prime Minister, 
M. Renkin, and his predecessor, M. Jaspar, uttered solemn warn- 
ings against the slightest advance in the direction of ‘‘ administra- 
tive separation,’ as it must infallibly lead to the break-up of the 
country. M. Van Cauwelaert and his friends echo these sentiments 
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—I shall not inquire with what sincerity. In any case the Admini- 
strative Statute, which, as we know, is based on the acceptance 
of the unilingual character of both Flanders and Wallonia, is 
guaranteed by its author not to infringe the administrative and 
juridical unity of the country. 

There is no real difficulty, as far as that principle is concerned, 
about the thorough “ flemification ”’ of all municipal and provin- 
cial administration or of the local branches of the central services 
in the Flemish region. But a very great difficulty will arise when 
the central administration has to be reformed. Flemish municipali- 
ties and provinces, as well as all state officials in the Flemish region, 
are required by the new law (as they were by that of 1921) to 
correspond with Brussels in Dutch. It is admitted on all hands 
that Flanders has a right to have its affairs treated in the Brussels 
bureaux without the intervention of translators. In the lower 
departmental strata some sort of division on a regional basis will 
henceforth be unavoidable, even though M. Van Cauwelaert—to 
the indignation, if hardly to the surprise, of the Flemish 
Nationalists—acquiesced in a Government amendment which took 
out of the Bill the explicit instruction for this to be done. As for the 
higher officials, all those who are anxious, or pretend to be anxious, 
to save the administrative and juridical unity of Belgium, are 
agreed that these, from the rank of ‘‘ Director’’ upwards, must 
not be doubled. ‘The obvious solution would be to ask of these 
higher officials a knowledge of both languages. The fact is, how- 
ever, that while every educated Fleming knows French, the 
Walloons obstinately refuse to learn Dutch. The agreement 
between the Flemings and the Walloons, thanks to which the 
passage of the Bill was assured, included the consent on the part 
of the Flemings to the Walloon condition that no bilingualism was 
to be asked of Walloon officials. It must be possible for a Walloon to 
reach the highest rung of the bureaucratic ladder with a knowledge 
of French alone. As finally passed by the Chamber the new Statute 
lays it down that ‘‘ with a view to securing unity in administrative 
jurisdiction, to every high official at the head of a service will, 
if necessary, be added a bilingual official of the same rank or of the 
rank immediately below him.’’ The relations between a unilingual 
Walloon Director or Secretary-General and the Flemish assistant 
who is to enlighten him on the dossiers from the Flemish region 
will no doubt be delicate in the extreme. The arrangement strikes 
one as highly artificial and difficult to work. By the most zealous 
supporters of the idea of Belgian unity it was deplored as the 
thin end of the wedge of separation. 

Both M. Renkin and M. Jaspar argued that unity required bi- 
lingualism at the top of the bureaucratic hierarchy and that the 
State had a full right to insist that its servants should be bilingual. 
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The argument was bound to fall on deaf ears with the F lemings, 
for this was the principle of the law of 1921, which, it is generally 
conceded, was never carried out as far as the central administration 
was concerned owing to the sabotage of the Walloon officials whom 
both M. Jaspar and M. Renkin have failed to compel to respect the 
law. M. Jaspar emphasised the view that administrative unity is 
the foundation of the political unity of Belgium; in other words, 
that a dual country like Belgium can only be kept together by a 
homogeneous bureaucracy. M. Renkin, the present Prime Minister, 
said that ‘‘ all separatism and all federalism would mean an irre- 
parable retrogression, to the detriment of the whole of Belgium; 
they would mean the prelude to the collapse of the fatherland and to a 
catastrophe of incalculable consequences to the whole of Europe.’’ 

To all these and similar supplications to sacrifice some small part 
of their linguistic pride on the altar of Belgian unity, the spokes- 
men of the majority of the Walloons replied with blunt refusals. 
One of them, concluding from the speeches of M. Renkin and 
M. Janson, another ex-Minister, that bilingualism was to be 
required not only of officials, but even of Cabinet Ministers, dis- 
tressed the President of the Chamber by uttering an unmistakable 
threat that Wallonia would rather secede and join France than 
submit to such conditions. In the end the amendment exacting 
a knowledge of the two languages from all higher officials was sup- 
ported only by some twenty of the seventy-three members for 
Walloon constituencies, and by the dozen Fransquillons still repre- 
senting Flemish constituencies; the vote of the latter, who are 
regarded by the Flemings as the most dangerous enemies of lin- 
guistic reform, is a sufficient indication that further attempts to 
force bilingualism on the Walloons were not meant sincerely. 

The Prime Minister and his predecessor are probably regretting 
their prophecies of dire disaster now that these have proved incap- 
able of making the majority swerve from its course. In my opinion 
they were right in detecting the principle of administrative separa- 
tion in the clauses relating to the central bureaux. M. Vos, the 
leader of the Flemish Nationalists, congratulated M. Van Cau- 
welaert ironically—and much to the latter’s annoyance—on intro- 
ducing the Trojan horse into the Belgian citadel. No doubt the 
bureaucracy will, as any living organism instinctively does, try to 
defend its traditions, and will be found no more anxious to carry 
out the new law than they were to observe that of 1921. The great 
grievance of M. Vos and his friends was that the new Statute no 
more contains ‘‘ sanctions ’’ than do any of the Belgian language 
laws, all of which are notoriously exposed to the ill-will of French- 
trained and Walloon officials. M. Van Cauwelaert has tried to 
remedy the lack in this case by the institution of an independent 
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mixed commission, which will have to watch and report on the 
execution of the Statute. A great deal of bickering may confidently 
be expected, and it also appears pretty certain that amendments 
will be required before long in order to secure to the Flemings 
that equal treatment at the centre which is now admitted to be 
their due. If I may venture a further forecast it is that these 
amendments will be in the direction of further, and more explicit, 
administrative separation, and that in that sense the present Statute 
will, indeed, prove the thin end of the wedge. 

Whether the Prime Minister and the ex-Prime Minister—not to 
mention a number of minor prophets—were right in thinking that 
the break-up of Belgium must inevitably result from any measure 
of administrative separation is another matter entirely. If the 
official mind of the country cannot move beyond the position taken 
up by its most eminent representatives in the debate on the Admini- 
strative Statute, one feels inclined to think it must. These warnings 
and these threats elicited nothing but impatience from the Walloons 
to whom they were addressed, while the Flemish Nationalists looked 
gleefully on. Once linguistic groups have woken up to a sense of 
their national dignity and demand freedom to develop in their own 
way, attempts to subject them to disabilities or compulsion in the 
name of a super-national State are bound to end in disaster for 
that State. But if the State is willing to adapt itself to the develop- 
ment of its constituent nationalities, without making a fetish of 
particular constitutional arrangements, there is no reason why 
it should not survive. There is no need yet to take a very gloomy 
view of Belgium’s future. Nothing has been more remarkable than 
the way in which Belgian politicians have accepted the growth of 
Flemish power. The thesis of the unilingual character of Flanders, 
which roused the most violent and passionate opposition only a few 
years ago, has now become the merest commonplace of Belgian 
politics. To-day the word federalism is still taboo, and when M. Vos 
and his friends get an opportunity shortly to introduce their 
proposal for turning the unitary Constitution into a federal one, no 
doubt the vials of wrath will be emptied over their heads. It is 
a comforting thought—and especially because it allows one to hope 
that we shall after all be spared that European catastrophe of which 
M. Renkin spoke so eloquently—that, nevertheless, every party in 
Belgium may be repeating “‘ federalism ”’ in a tone of resignation 


or even of hope before we are many years older, and, let us trust, 
before it is too late. P. Gey. 


PS.—Since the above was written a great quarrel has broken out between the 
Liberal and the Flemish Catholic supporters of the Renkin Government about 
the next item on the programme of linguistic reform, the new Elementary and 
Secondary Education Bill. A crisis has become possible, but a hitch in the policy 


of “ Belgicist ’ Flamingantism is likely to result in a further strengthening of 
Fiemish Nationalism. 


THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM. 


VER since the war Continental Europe has been tending to 
FE ecceios according to the principle of Self-Determination 

deriving from historical, economic, sociological, and political 
laws directing the evolution of this or that nation. Countries 
which have an independent national and cultural tradition of 
their own (Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, to cite only a few 
examples) are more ready for the application of this principle, 
and will develop more quickly than will be the case among peoples 
who, although they are distinct nationalities, have never had an 
independent political past and have always formed part of the 
state by which they have been absorbed. But even there we see 
cases where these nationalities have acquired independence and 
achieved satisfactory results, as for instance Latvia and Esthonia. 

The first question to which I wish to draw attention is why 
this law of self-determination should stop at the “ artificial ”’ 
frontier created between Poland and Soviet Russia. For this 
frontier is by no means a natural ethnographic frontier, as Poland 
comprises nationalities other than Poles, such as White Russians, 
Lithuanians, and Ukrainians, which peoples have been cut off 
from their co-nationals living on the other side of this “‘ artificial ”’ 
frontier. Therefore it is unreasonable to suppose that while the 
peoples living on one side of this line should be thinking of self- 
determination in form of national independence, the same people 
on the Soviet side should be content with things as they are now. 
In the Ukraine the desire for self-determination is particularly 
pronounced because this country, under whatever name it has been 
known during the past centuries, has always had a distinct national 
tradition of its own, while, say, White Russia, to quote only one 
instance, although it is a separate nationality has not had an 
independent historical and political past, for which reason its 
development along the lines of self-determination must obviously 
be slower. It is particularly interesting to examine the history, 
the social characteristics, and the economic structure of the 
Ukraine, for it is not generally realised in Western Europe that 
there is every reason to expect that in a not very distant future 
the Ukraine will break away from the Soviet Union, and that 
this breaking away will inevitably have the most far-reaching 
results. 

For centuries past the Ukraine, or Kiev State, has lived in a con- 
stant struggle for independence and a constant striving for Western 
culture. Thus Anna, daughter of Yaroslav of Kiev, became Queen of 
France in the eleventh century, but all connections with the West were 
forcibly interrupted during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
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when the Kiev State was overrun by Tartar invaders who subju- 
gated the country and turned the Ukrainian Princes into vassals. 
This oppression only fanned the flame of nationalism, so that some 
centuries later the Kiev princes and population rose up conjointly 
with other Russian princes, and threw off the Tartar yoke. But 
even so the struggle for independence had to continue, as invaders 
were always being attracted by the immense wealth of the country. 
So by and by the people formed themselves into a fighting com- 
munity and developed a class known as the Cossacks, who were 
continually at war with Tartars on the one side, Poles on the 
other, and Russians on the north. ‘Thanks to these well-trained 
bands of Cossacks, who protected the country against outside 
aggression, a stable and prosperous class of farmer was able to 
grow up within and cultivate the Black Soil Belt. The farmer- 
class owned their land and, when the need arose, protected it 
against invasion together with the regular Cossacks, each Cossack 
with his own horse and his own arms, the various groups under 
the command of an Ataman or colonel who, in his turn, stood 
under the Hetman, a sort of constitutional monarch. Under this 
yeoman class the country arrived at a state of prosperity and 
culture unknown in Russia, so that in the eighteenth century there 
were more primary schools in the Ukraine than in the same territory 
under the Tsarist régime of the twentieth century. 

After the union of the Ukraine with Russia in 1654, the power 
of Moscow increased and the independent life of the Ukraine 
gradually diminished. ‘This union had been brought about in 
consequence of the need to protect the country against Polish 
aggression. As time went on the autonomy of the Ukraine was 
more and more curtailed, till finally the Hetmanship was abolished 
altogether in 1756 and the country was incorporated in the Russian 
Empire. Hereupon a policy of intense ‘‘ Russification ’’? was 
begun by Moscow, but this only tended to strengthen the 
nationalist aspirations of the people. Many Ukrainians who 
opposed this régime were obliged to leave the country, and only 
their descendants, many years later, returned after the Revolution 
in 1917 in the hope of re-establishing their country in its traditional 
form under the Hetman Skoropadsky, a descendant of the last 
independent Hetman who died in 1708. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Ukrainian people are first 
and foremost religion, nationalism, culture, and a sense of private 
property. Just as their sense of nationality was continually kept 
awake by their unending struggle for independence, so their sense 
of religion was intensified by the fact that they, of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, were bounded on one side by the militant 
Roman Catholicism of the Poles, and on the other by Mahom- 
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medans who, when they invaded the country, would begin by 
destroying all churches. When the Ukraine was incorporated 
with Russia, all the independent and autonomous rights of the 
Ukrainian Church were abolished as being the centre of too 
pronounced a Ukrainian culture, and the Church was put under 
the jurisdiction of the Tsarist Holy Synod, a political administra- 
tion which had replaced the Patriarch in the days of Peter the 
Great. During the short period of independence under the Hetman 
Skoropadsky the Ukrainian Church once more began to live, only 
to be suppressed again by the Soviet régime. But this last 
suppression once more strengthened the Ukrainian desire for 
religious expression, so that now in the Soviet Ukraine there are 
some 2,000 priests carrying on religious services in secret with 
the full support of the entire local population. 

Just as religious oppression always had an effect contrary to 
that aimed at by the authorities, so the Ukrainian feeling of 
nationality never died down and was on the contrary only 
strengthened by the Tsarist system of Russification, which even 
went so far as to forbid the publication of the Bible in the language 
of the country, a decree which was only altered in 1905 after the 
first Russian Revolution. The Bolsheviks, on coming to power, 
and recognising the force of this national feeling, began by 
acknowledging the right of any nationality to self-determination 
in accordance with the declaration made by Lenin at the Social- 
Democratic Congress held in Cracow in 1913. ‘The Soviet Con- 
stitution even sets forth in its Paragraph 3 that any nation is free 
to leave the Union by making a simple declaration. However, on 
realising how the desire for self-determination was growing the 
Soviet Government did not cancel this paragraph, but made it 
ineffective. At first the right to use local languages was also 
granted ; likewise permission for each nationality to have its own 
territorial army, its own Ministers of Finance and of the Interior. 
But these rights, except the rights of language, were later can- 
celled in favour of the system of centralisation now in force. This 
process of, as it were, ‘‘ revocation ”’ of the right to self-determina- 
tion aroused such a storm of nationalist feeling in the Ukraine that 
it even penetrated the ranks of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
which refused to obey the decrees of the Stalin Government. As 
a result of this disobedience 819 Ukrainian Communists were 
arrested in the autumn of last year by order of the Moscow Soviet 
Government, and over 300 were exiled to Siberia and other penal 
settlements. Their places were subsequently taken by Moscow 
Communists. 

While in Northern Russia the land worked by the peasants was 
not owned by them but by the village commune or Mir, the 
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Ukrainians always owned their land. It was only under Catherine 
the Great that the Ukrainian peasants were turned into serfs, and 
even so upon their liberation under the Tsar Alexander II in 1861, 
their rights to own land were in a manner of speaking restored. 
They once more lost these rights under the Soviets, who introduced 
a system of collectivisation, by means of which they turned the 
Ukrainian landowners into ‘‘ agricultural proletarians,’’? or work- 
men on Soviet farms. ‘This system was, of course, so violently 
opposed by the peasants with their innate sense of ownership that 
the position of Stalin’s officials in that part of the country became 
more than uncertain. Many thousands of these men were killed 
by the peasants, and it was only with the help of the Red Terror 
that Moscow succeeded in preventing a general uprising. Stalin 
hereupon found himself obliged to make concessions and therefore 
introduced the milder form of collectivisation known under the name 
of ‘‘Artels,’’ and his latest step, as announced by the Soviet Press 
not long ago, furnishes a vivid proof both of his fear of peasant 
risings in the Ukraine and of his knowledge of the growing 
discontent in the Red Army, 85 per cent. of which is composed 
of peasants. ‘This latest step of Stalin and his Government has 
been to introduce a state of affairs similar to the Mir system of 
pre-war Northern Russia, and thus make the artels appear milder. 
As usual, the change is being made on the eve of the sowing- 
season. But even at that the Mir is entirely different from any- 
thing that the Ukrainian has ever been accustomed to. ‘The 
Government has also made the discovery that when the peasants 
work together on a Collective State Farm they have most undesirable 
facilities for communicating with each other and so forming an 
organised opposition to the Soviet officials. Therefore Moscow 
hopes that by making the peasants divide their time between 
working on the land temporarily allotted to them, and labouring 
in ‘‘ farming brigades’ on State farms under the ever-watchful 
eye of a Soviet supervisor, they will have neither time nor 
opportunity for discussion, for directly a peasant’s ‘“‘ brigade- 
work ’’ is ended, he must hurry to his temporary allotment and 
work there. 

The fact that Moscow is giving so much time and thought to 
the subjugation of the Ukraine tells its own tale: it is the richest 
country in the Union. The population, of which 80 per cent. is 
of Ukrainian nationality (Russians 9 per cent., Jews 5 per cent., 
the rest Germans, Tartars, Poles, etc.), is largely rural, and 
under the Tsarist régime about one-half of the 400,000 square 
miles of land were owned by peasant farmers. ‘This class of 
farmers even increased during the Hetman’s régime because of 
the subsidies given to that class by the Hetman Government for 
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acquiring more landed property and thus becoming well-to-do 
farmers, the backbone and support of the Government. ‘The agri- 
cultural produce of the country consists chiefly of wheat, barley, 
oats, rye and potatoes, which under the bourgeois systems 
amounted to 25 million tons per annum; tobacco 600,000 tons; 
60 million gallons of 40° potato-alcohol ; while 197 sugar factories 
were supplied by immense beet-plantations and, after catering 
for local consumption, exported some 700,000 tons of sugar to Russia 
and one-fifth of that quantity abroad. But in spite of these immense 
agricultural riches the Soviet plans for requisitioning cereals 
were largely a failure in the Ukraine because of the peasants’ 
opposition to the system of collectivisation, and in 1931 the Soviet 
authorities only succeeded in collecting 53 per cent. of the amount 
due from that country, while in other parts of the Union they 
managed to receive an average of 86 per cent. 

Although the Ukraine is regarded as an agricultural country, 
its supply of minerals, as well as the industries connected with 
their production, is by no means negligible. Scientific research 
has estimated the amount of coal in the country at 4.8 trillion, 
pouds, or sufficient for 150 years, a consumption equal to that 
of the United States of America to-day. The amount of anthracite 
equals the amounts available in the rest of Europe, Africa, 
America and Australia put together. Peat is also present in large 
quantities and Ukrainian peat is known to be of the same calorific 
value as wood and considerably cheaper. The country is also 
rich in iron ore, and up to 1913 the Krivoy-Rog Mines alone 
produced 6.3 million tons of ore per annum, or 78 per cent. of the 
output of the entire Empire. As in prehistoric times the Ukraine 
was the bottom of a sea, it also possesses salt mines of some 
importance. The salt-area of Brianzevsky is 45 km. long, 35 km. 
wide, and salt is found to a depth of 4o metres. Manganese is 
present in large quantities, especially in the Nicopol area, which 
is known to be of good quality, even though perhaps not quite 
equal to that produced by the famous Tchiaturi Mine of the Cau- 
casus. The annual output of manganese amounted to 300,000 tons. 

When these facts are taken into consideration, it is hardly sur- 
prising that Moscow admits that the whole success of the Five Year 
Plan hinges on the measure of success with which the South of 
Russia is industrialised and, banking on future trade relations, the 
Government has spent no small sum on the improvement of the 
ports of Odessa, Nicolaev, Theodosia, Taganrog, Mariopol, and 
Novorossisk, so that the export and import possibilities of the 
Ukraine are favourable in every way. In discussing the Five Year 
Plan, the official Soviet Directory indeed states that ‘‘ We can say 
that in the near and distant future the whole development of the 
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Soviet Union depends on how far we shall succeed in intensifying 
and industrialising the south of the Soviet Union—the Ukraine.” 
But at the same time this official Soviet Directory admits the weak- 
ness of its system and that ‘‘ the essential fault of all Soviet projects 
in the Ukraine and plans of factories and works lies in the fact that 
we never care to study, understand, and analyse the historical tradi- 
tions of the Ukraine.”’ 

Even during the Hetman régime of 1918, when Europe was still 
in a state of war and trade relations were anything but normal, the 
Ukraine succeeded in exporting goods to the value of £81,000,000 
(sugar, grain, alcohol), and in importing goods valued at 
£52,000,000 (cloth, leather, naphtha, fish, coffee, manufactured 
goods, and agricultural machinery). As the Ukraine has always 
attracted a large amount of foreign capital, a commission was 
appointed under the Hetman régime in order to settle what propor- 
tion of the debts of the Russian Empire were to be allocated to the 
Ukraine once she regained her complete independence and 25 per 
cent. was considered to be a just share. For it was found that 
foreign capital had been invested in the Ukraine itself by Belgium 
(67,000,000 gold roubles), France (73,000,000) and England 
(22,000,000), but the downfall of the Hetman allowed no time for 
these intended payments to be made. 

All the facts enumerated in the foregoing show reasons why Western 
Europe should be interested in the future of a country that is so 
full of wealth awaiting exploitation and which, given political 
independence, would prove a valuable customer to other industrial 
nations. The Ukraine would welcome trade with the West because, 
in her outlook and aspirations, she has always tended westwards, 
while all the aims of Russia were centred in the East. 

According to English ideas the Ukraine is conservative: it has 
centuries of tradition behind it, tradition of independence and 
culture, while Russia is in many respects impregnated with Asiatic 
ways of thinking, leading to reaction and extremism, international 
conquest instead of nationalism, atheism instead of religion, com- 
munism instead of an innate sense of private property. This can be 
better understood if one takes into consideration that from the 
sixteenth century onwards Ukrainian students have travelled to 
Europe to complete their studies in the great European universities 
and polytechnics, and have, in many cases, settled and worked in 
western countries, so that it was largely through their intermediary 
that European culture came to their country, and it came to stay. 
It must also be well noted that the majority of these numerous 
students were the sons of landed gentry as well as of well-to-do 
farmers, while the representatives sent abroad by Northern Russia 
were chiefly members of the high aristocracy. 
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In every detail, as we see here, the characteristics of Russia are 
the direct antithesis to the Ukraine, which are those of a western 
nation. In Russia theories are upheld by knout and Ogpu, while 
the Ukraine believes in free progress. "The theory of oppression 
was brought to Russia centuries ago when the Mongols, under 
Chingis Khan, swept over the country from Asia. They passed 
through Southern Russia, but they never mixed or inter-married 
with the people there, only leaving their stamp on the peoples 
further north. Thus the Ukrainians have remained a pure race.* 
This Eastern tendency is also proved by the fact that Lenin trans- 
ferred his capital from a modern and western Petersburg to Moscow 
which, in its Orientalism, is more in keeping with Great Russian 
aspirations. 

In view of the past history as well as of the geographical situa- 
tion of the Ukraine, the country could not possibly have other than 
westward tendencies and aspirations to independence, for on three 
sides it is surrounded by peoples who have the same ideas. On the 
one side there is Poland, already independent, while on the others 
there are the Don Cossacks, Cuban Cossacks, and the peoples of 
the Caucasus, all of whom have deeply rooted desires for indepen- 
dence, private property, and religious expression, and in all these 
countries there are weighty economic and geographical factors 
which force them westwards. They have their agricultural pro- 
duce, their coal, iron, and naphtha; they have their pipelines link- 
ing up Baku with the Black Sea; and above all they have an 
immense system of rivers, 22,900 kilometres in the Ukraine alone, 
of which 27 per cent. are navigable and 67 per cent. suitable for 
rafts, all flowing towards the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, the 
links with Europe and the West. 

In view of all these facts Europe should not close her eyes to the 
vast possibilities of this country, to its wealth and its standard of 
culture, nor lose sight of the fact that a people which for centuries 
has struggled for independence against overwhelming odds will 
not now give up everything and quietly accept a régime that is in 
every way inimical to its aims, traditions and aspirations. 

VLADIMIR KOROSTOVETZ. 


* The average height of a Ukrainian is 1.67 metres; but in the neighbouring 
countries the average heights are 1.657 metres for the Russian, 1.654 metres 
for the Pole, and 1.651 metres for the White Russian. In the case of those 
Ukrainians directly descended from Cossack families the average height is 
1.701 metres. In the shape of the skull the Ukrainians also differ from their 
neighbours, for in their case it is of the Brachycephalic type, while the 
Dolichocephalic skull is typical of Russians, Poles, and White Russians. The 
Ukrainian language with its highly developed literature approaches nearer 
to the Serbo-Croat than to any other Slavonic language. The average Ukrainian 

easant has some 3,000 words at his command, while the average peasant of 


other countries only 300 to 350 words. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR -PSYCHICAL RE SEA Gre 


HIS year 1932 is the Jubilee year of the Society for Psychical 

Research. In February 1882 it came into existence on the 

initiative of W. Barrett, Professor of Physics at the Royal 

College of Science, Dublin, afterwards Sir William Barrett, 
F.R.S. He was an eager investigator into various forms of psychical 
phenomena, and became convinced that continuous and serious 
study ought to be given to the matter. He knew people who 
were also interested, notably Frederic Myers, Edmund Gurney, 
and Henry Sidgwick, and these and some others founded the 
Society. 

The Society has always been, and still is, a small one; this is 
mainly because it is a scientific body, and its methods, slow, 
thorough, and entirely impartial, do not attract people who have 
become interested in the emotional, or what one might call the 
dramatic, aspects of psychical experience which go by the name 
of Spiritualism. To this day and after fifty years of steady work 
the Society, as a Society, would not affirm that the survival of 
bodily death has been demonstrated conclusively, or that com- 
munication with spirits has been established, although I think it 
may be said that many of those most conversant with the work 
lave been convinced by the cumulative effect of the evidence that 
life does continue after bodily death, and that some communication 
between the livin and the dead has been discovered. In the 
Society’s constitution it is expressly stated, however, that ‘‘ Mem- 
bership of this Society does not imply the acceptance of any 
particular explanation of the phenomena investigated, nor any 
belief as to the operation in the physical world of forces other than 
those recognised by physical science.’’ The doors of the Society 
are therefore opened wide to any opinions, prejudices or predilec- 
tions. 

A survey of the fifty years’ work has been compiled by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, who has acted as Honorary Secretary of the 
Society since 1907 and only resigned the position at the end of 
last year. The summary will be published and I have her permis- 
sion to quote her comment on the above statement : 

This has continued to be the Society’s attitude throughout its 
fifty years of life, though it is not, I think, always understood 
even by members that it is no use asking what does the S.P.R. 
think about this or that? Individual members or groups of 
members may and do have views of course, but the one thing 
either the Society or its Council effectively agree about is, that 


the questions raised by psychical research are important and 
investigation is desirable. 
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This attitude has been most faithfully, and to some people, most 
exasperatingly preserved. I do not think the attacks on the 
Society for being slow and sticky, and for refusing to affirm certain 
conclusions reached by people both inside and outside the member- 
ship, are justified. If there is one thing perfectly certain it is 
that no single event, no single piece of evidence however well 
attested, is going to convince either a scientific mind, or minds in 
general, of survival, or of the possibility of communication with 
the discarnate. It is quite a different thing to undergo a personal 
experience, or to hear about someone else’s; an incident may, for 
special individual reasons, entirely convince a man that he has 
actually communicated, say, with his dead wife, but however 
detailed and veridical and inexplicable on any other hypothesis the 
communication may be, recounted at even one remove its effect 
wears off; even the very man himself is apt to re-act against his 
forced belief; a kind of scepticism intervenes, vague feelings that 
it is easy to be deluded, that people are credulous, that there has 
been deception, float into the mind, and in a very short time the 
momentary effect produced vanishes. Of course this scepticism 
is harder still—is almost invulnerable—when the story or occur- 
rence is reached merely through a printed account. ‘The mind 
ignores the implications and dismisses the subject; there is an 
instinct in most of us which dislikes thinking of what is not under- 
stood. The rarer beings who, on the contrary, are stimulated by 
such a situation are the pioneers and discoverers within the human 
family. 

Convinced spiritualists have built up a complete system by now ; 
they profess to know just what happens at death, just what kind 
of world we inhabit next, just what guides or helpers are about us. 
It may well be that some of this psychical speculation represents 
real knowledge, but that it can be demonstrated in the same manner 
as a scientific discovery about, shall we say, sound and light waves, 
is obviously impossible at present. The instrument through which 
these statements are made, namely the human being, may so easily 
be the creator and not the transmitter of information. The more 
we learn about the operations of our own minds the more we have 
to be on our guard in these matters against imaginative creations, 
embodying the often unconscious hopes and desires of our nature. 
The necessity for a strictly scientific standard of evidence was 
never more urgent than to-day when undoubtedly there is a great 
increase in strange phenomena, or at least in their recognition and 
registration. The founders of the Society were determined from the 
first to investigate without prejudice or foregone opinion, An 
unknown tract of knowledge lay before them, into which they were 
adventuring. The great increase of organised spiritualism is partly 
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due to their success in the mere compilation of cases. There are 
certain dangers ahead, of which the Society is well aware; an 
uncritical acceptance of strange developments and an easy credulity 
produce immature judgments on phenomena which, without neces- 
sarily discrediting the phenomena, lead men to follow fireflies 
instead of illumination. It is as the guardian of a scientific 
approach to psychical phenomena of all kinds that the Society is of 
such great value, and those anxious to study the matter would be 
well advised to join the body which sifts all evidence with a cold 
and impartial efficiency and is chary of theories and explanations. 
In the second year of the Society’s existence, it was resolved to 
bring out a book to be called Phantasms of the Living which was to 
be compiled by Edmund Gurney, Frederic Myers and Frank Pod- 
more. So great was the volume of evidence which poured in upon 
the compilers that it was not till 1886 that the book was ready. 
It is a monumental work, not easy to read straight through, being 
mainly a collection of accounts of phantasms all well attested and 
carefully classified. The book is for the student rather than 
the ordinary reader, although the cumulative effect upon the 
ordinary reader is very great. The Literary Committee which 
supervised the work used to meet in the Cambridge house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and anybody who knew one or other of 
its three principal members, Henry Sidgwick, Frederic Myers, and 
Edmund Gurney, can imagine both how interesting and how amus- 
ing these sessions must have been. The title Phantasms of the 
Living disarmed much criticism and antagonism, and the scrupu- 
lous way in which the collaborators tested the time element, and 
compared the moment of the appearance of the phantasm with the 
hour of death, impressed readers, first with their care, and next 
with their absence of bias in any one direction. Telepathy, or the 
transference of thought without the aid of the senses, was thought 
to be the originator of phantasms, joined to the subjective illu- 
sion of a figure, and sometimes of a voice. It became apparent that 
a telepathic impression could occur or at least be consciously recog- 
nised some time after an event. There were people who entertained 
the idea that a phantasm might be the actual projection of a living 
individual’s spirit, and that therefore an appearance after death 
might afford evidence of survival. I doubt, however, if such an 
idea was in the minds of the compilers of the book; they were 
bent on the collection of well-authenticated cases, rather than on the 
framing of theories to account for them. Mrs. Sidgwick in the 
survey from which I have already quoted, ventures the cautious 
conclusion ** that between death and apparitions of the dying person 
a communication exists which is not due to chance alone.’? ‘This 
conclusion, I may add, was supported by the Census of Hallucina- 
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tions undertaken by the Society and the report on it which was 
published in 1894. 

Space does not allow me to give any adequate account of the 
numerous inquiries undertaken by the Society into psychical pheno- 
mena, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, crystal gazing, thought 
transference and so on, also into doubtful cases of hauntings, polter- 
geists, dowsing, many of which may have a natural explanation. 
Reports on these inquiries and papers on them have been published 
both in the Society’s Journal, printed for private circulation, and 
in its Proceedings which are issued in Parts from time to time, and 
form now a collection of thirty-nine volumes. A fortieth is being 
compiled. For these many years, records of experiences have been 
collected and sifted, observations on all kinds of phenomena have 
been published, and the abundance and variety of the material 
makes any synthesis extremely complicated. Nevertheless, certain 
definite advances have been made through the collection of care- 
fully investigated cases and by the original work of a few indivi- 
duals. 

I think it may be said that the existence of telepathy has been 
demonstrated, if by telepathy is meant the transference of ideas 
or thoughts from one living mind to another without the assistance 
of the normal senses. Hardly yet have the implications of this 
remarkable phenomenon been accepted, or perhaps I should say 
sufficiently developed. If mind can communicate with mind, with- 
out speech or touch or sight, and from any distance, there must 
be some explanation of how it is done. People talk loosely of 
hyperaesthesia of the senses, as if it could account for the appear- 
ance in England of the phantasm of someone in Australia, or about 
an analogy with light waves and sound waves, confusing a physical 
measurable activity which can be set in motion by a light or a 
sound, with the transmission of an imponderable thought or emo- 
tion. Yet thoughts and emotions are undoubtedly transmitted in 
ways we do not understand. 

I am of course only expressing my own opinion when I say 
that the solution of many perplexities could lie in a clearer under- 
standing of the supernormal powers of the human mind, for these 
may prove to be the link between ourselves in this life and our- 
selves in the next stage of life. I have not space to amplify this 
idea but, broadly speaking, I feel that further effort should be 
made to discover what it is that transmits. How comes it that super- 
normal perceptions independent of the senses or of time or distance 
reach consciousness in so many curious and differing ways? it 
you examine them in turn you will find that clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, automatic writing, crystal gazing, mental pictures, 
trance-speech, all exhibit the influence of telepathy ; that is to say 
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what is seen or heard, written or spoken in these strange ways 
constantly has connection with what has been experienced by 
another mind, often at a distance. This association is surely signi- 
ficant. Why are the ordinary channels of communication which we 
use between our sentient bodies not available? Why does some 
other mechanism have to be set in motion, such as the picture- 
forming capacity of the mind, or the hallucinations which can 
somehow, and sometimes, be induced through the senses of sight 
and hearing, smell, touch and taste; or the inhibition of the 
usual control of hand and speech, and the substitution for it of 
some other directing force? It is as if a tide were forcing its way 
through innumerable creeks, taking advantage of every chance 
rift in the barrier of the land. The kind of communication which 
reaches consciousness in these ways is of an infinite variety, and in 
many instances differs little from the usual communications between 
people by speech, gesture and writing. But over and over again 
evidence is given of knowledge beyond the ordinary reach of minds 
communicating with each other in our well-known ways, knowledge of 
events or emotions at a distance in time or space, knowledge even 
of the future. There must surely be some link between this know- 
ledge and the supernormal methods by which it reaches conscious- 
ness, some reason why the transmitter has to use devious channels 
to convey its supernormal knowledge to another mind. 

The idea of a mind functioning below consciousness, called by 
him the subliminal mind, was developed by F. W. H. Myers in a 
series of papers of great analytic power, which marked a turn of 
thought. The subliminal or subconscious mind has received much 
attention from psychologists of great reputation all over the world, 
but the connection between supernormal knowledge and the super- 
normal methods of expression has not been sufficiently explored. 
The lengthy investigations of all the various automatisms and 
mechanisms undertaken by the Society have had an immense value, 
and, as I have said, I should like now to see an exhaustive study 
undertaken of the kind of material which is transmitted, with the 
object of discovering what part of our being it is that either 
produces or receives these impressions, and what, if any, intention 
or motive lies behind their inception. 

The Society has experimented with both physical trance and 
direct voice mediums. One interesting point emerges : there seems 
to be little development or advance in the study of physical pheno- 
mena and the inquiry remains very much where it was fifty years 
ago. There is a great deal of fraud, and many claimants to super- 
normal powers have been exposed, but the Society is not in a posi- 
tion to aver that no physical phenomena ever take place; the 
evidence in some cases is strong. When we come to mental 
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phenomena the case is quite different, and in fifty years a great 
quantity of evidence has been collected, which seems first to estab- 
lish the existence of telepathy between the living, and next to point 
to its action between the living and the dead. Of course the very 
demonstration of telepathy between the living vitiates much of what 
looks like evidence of messages coming from the dead. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to attribute every such supposed communication 
to a telepathic impression from the living, and keeping in mind 
the latency of impressions to press this explanation even beyond 
what appears reasonable. The other theory that the dead are not 
dead in the sense of being extinguished, but live in a different 
field of existence from which they can sometimes signal to us, 
is so tremendous in its implications, so opposed also to all the 
evidences of our senses, that any other possible explanation of the 
phenomena must be employed until it can be discarded. 

One of the most impressive developments in the last twenty years, 
however, has been what looks like an organised and persistent effort 
by discarnate minds to get round the inevitable explanation of every 
communication as being merely another result of telepathy. ‘The 
scheme apparently is to slip messages past the sentries of con- 
sciousness, as it were, so that the element of telepathy from the 
living can be excluded. This was attempted by keeping the auto- 
matists in complete ignorance of the meaning of their messages, the 
meaning being only decipherable if the various scripts were com- 
pared. It was some time before the scheme was discovered, but 
gradually the resemblances between the script of certain auto- 
matists who for the most part did not even know each other’s 
names, and none of whom had seen each other’s script, was noticed. 
In a paper written by Mrs. Sidgwick and published in Proceedings, 
- Vol. XXLX (p. 58), she comments : 


The evidence from design in any particular case must be 
judged by the student. I think in some of the published cases 
it is strong. Granted design, we have to seek the designer. 
It cannot be the supraliminal (i.e. conscious) intelligence of 
either automatist since ex hypothesi neither of them is aware 
of the design till it is completed. Nor for a similar reason can 
it be attributed to some other living person since, so far as can 
be ascertained, no other living person had any knowledge of 
what was going on. It is extremely difficult to suppose that 
the design is an elaborate plot of the subliminal intelligence of 
either or both automatists acting independently and without any 
knowledge on the part of the supraliminal consciousness i and 
the only remaining hypothesis seems to be that the designer 
is an external intelligence not in the body. It is clear as has 
often been said before that we have here in any case what may 
more and more prove a very fruitful line of experiment. 


Vou cx, 5° 
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The imagined “‘ plot’ of the ‘‘ subliminal intelligence,’’ it may 
be added, would postulate an impish desire to mislead and mystify, 
carried out with a marvellous subtlety and ingenuity. It would 
seem simpler and more probable to allow the claim of the com- 
municators that they are attempting to demonstrate their continued 
existence and identity. Mrs. Sidgwick goes on to explain that 
“the scripts claim that the designers are persons—at first 
specially Myers and Gurney—who when in the body were interested 
in us and in the work we are doing, and who are now co-operating 
with us from the other side of the veil.”’ 

Some of these cross correspondences as they are called take the 
form of literary puzzles supporting the same claim, and they are 
very appropriate to the supposed communicators. Mrs. Sidgwick 
finally admits that the general effect upon her mind is “‘ of co- 
operation with us by former fellow-workers no longer in the body.” 
These words were written in 1917 just fifteen years ago and since 
that time many notable cross correspondences have been produced 
and discovered. 

As might be expected, there have also been efforts of a different 
kind. One can imagine that workers on the other side casting 
about for some new method of eliminating the conscious mind of 
the medium and preventing its interference, hit upon the notion 
of directing attention to passages in books. ‘These efforts go by 
the name of Book Tests and various people have obtained remark- 
able results. ‘The method seems to be to convey a message for 
indicated persons, generally through a trance medium, by directing 
them to a particular page in a book, whose position in a bookcase is 
carefully described. There are obvious difficulties; books get 
moved ; some books might be too well known, too often thumbed by 
the receivers of the messages, and so lead to the possibility of the 
passage having been gathered from his or her mind. But when 
all is said there are some very striking cases. ‘Then a further 
development occurred, just as if the group working on the other 
side realised what might be said about telepathy and familiarity 
with certain books, and therefore proceeded to give a series of tests 
about words and sentences in newspapers, some of which had 
actually not yet been set in position. How this is done we have 
no idea, why it is done it is easier to imagine, for it seems like 
another effort to eliminate telepathy from a living mind. A com- 
positor would have to be aware of his page some hours before, 
and of the exact position an advertisement, for example, would 
occupy; then some living mind would have to tap his knowledge 
and present it to an individual as a message, and there are cases 
where at the time of transmission no type had been set. An 
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account of these curious efforts can be found in Volumes XX, XXII 
and XXIII of the Journal and repay study. 

One of the most interesting features of these and other efforts 
is the way they are inaugurated, developed, and then left in abey- 
ance apparently at the bidding of some organised direction. It is 
as if the discarnate group said: ‘‘ Well that idea has served its 
turn, now let’s arrange something else.”? I may add, however, that 
cross correspondences and the arduous work on them have not 
ceased. It is unfortunate that some of the best and most convincing 
cases are too private and intimate in nature to admit of publication 
for some years to come, but the individuals who have had the privi- 
lege of studying them are enormously impressed by the evidence 
they afford of a careful and systematic attempt to establish the 
identity of those who profess to be the communicators. What further 
ingenious methods may be evolved no one can say. 

The argument for the existence of communication between the 
living and the dead rests mainly, then, on the various evidences of 
a coherent and persistent design and direction from unseen 
influences, apparently with the purpose of demonstrating the 
continuity of personality. Even physical phenomena, apports, 
movements of objects without contact, materialisations, direct 
voices, if and when genuine, are attributed to discarnate personali- 
ties, although I hold, as I have already said, that no great advance 
in knowledge will be gained by these means. The mental pheno- 
mena appear to me much more important and capable of further 
development, possibly on rather different lines. Too much stress 
has perhaps been laid on evidences of survival and too little on 
evidences of qualities and powers which transcend the body here 
and now, and would seem to inaugurate a continuity of existence. 
Survival might be demonstrable, but the entity which survives the 
death of the body might be without many of the attributes we 
connect with personality here; its memory might be dim, its 
affections extinguished, its morality debased ; survival might mean 
a descent in the scale of being instead of a rise, it might mean 
the first stage in eventual extinction. Continuity of being is the 
only survival of which most people are thinking when they speak 
of the hope of immortality. Continuity, of course, implies that 
some at least of our attributes and capacities survive the death of 
the body and are therefore in our possession now : the importance 
of investigation into the powers of man as we know him, and their 
occasional extension cannot be exaggerated. 

The work of F. W. H. Myers on what he called the Subliminal 
Mind should be carried on, and research directed to such human 
faculties as are apparently independent of the bodily senses. It 
may be that the continuity of life now and hereafter will be demon- 
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strated and not merely the survival of bodily death. Continuity 
of life is a greater conception: it may be shown that we already 
possess some immortal faculties, and that our personalities are 
greater than we know. 

But to return to the Jubilee of the Society for Psychical Research. 
I feel that a definite stage in the work has been reached, and that 
a great field for research still lies before it. Support is urgently 
needed both in money and in voluntary work; surely it will be 
forthcoming for a scientific body, scrupulously critical and cautious, 
and engaged upon one of the most important inquiries ever under- 
taken by man. After fifty years of such work, the position attained 
is not a negative one—not a mere disclosure of fraud and super- 
stition, and foolish credulity, but a collection of evidence still con- 
tinuing, which clamours for the serious consideration of trained 
and scientific minds. 

Evita LyrrEe,Ton. 


A CHINESE EXPERIMENT. 
A T Mr. Yen’s invitation we went from Peking to Tinghsien, 


120 miles down the Hankow line, to see the ‘‘ Experiment ”’ 

of which he is the head. At Tinghsien station we were 
met by Mr. Ch’i, Mr. Yen’s second in command. Twenty minutes’ 
bumping brought us to the gates of the walled city. The forti- 
fications, many centuries old, are immensely massive and strong, 
and we had to pass a series of four gateways, set at right angles 
to each other with walled passages between, before getting into 
the city. Inside there was open country again and we ricksha’d 
on through the fields for another half-hour till we came at last 
to the end of a wide street dimly lit by large paper lanterns hung 
at the top of poles. A line of food-stalls, bright with kerosene 
lamps, extended down the street, and people were still buying 
at this late hour of the evening. Almost under the shadow of 
the big pagoda our ricksha men stopped and, climbing up the 
steps, we found ourselves at our host’s house. 

Sitting in a comfortable study, with much of the atmosphere 
of a don’s rooms in college, we listened while Mr. Yen summed up 
for us the history and plans of the “‘ Tinghsien Experiment.”’ 
‘“We started,’’ he said, ‘‘as a group of young volunteers 
campaigning against illiteracy. Our object was to spread a 
smattering of knowledge among the common people of China and 
for several years we were busy with our ‘One Thousand Character ’” 
classes in different parts of China. But this was only a beginning 
and a means to an end; we had in our minds something 
very much bigger. Call us dreamers, if you like, but what 
we are aiming at is to raise the level of all the millions of China 
in every department of life, physical, moral, economic and 
intellectual. 

“‘ Let us look at the elements of the problem. First and fore- 
most poverty, an extreme of poverty hardly to be realised by 
people from the West. A higher standard of living, in the physical 
sense, is a first and absolute necessity. But this can only be got 
with the co-operation of the people; we cannot give it them from 
outside. ‘Therefore they must be given to start with the grains 
of education. A man must be able to read and write, if only 
a few characters, and to make simple calculations before he can 
take a useful part in any mutual effort. Then, along with economic 
improvement must come advance on various other planes—health, 
morals, the sense of citizenship, and not least culture. 

‘« Any scheme to be useful must not only be sound in itself but 
must be of a sort which will make an appeal to the people. When 
once it is fairly launched they themselves must carry it on and 
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develop it. to work out schemes of this sort means close touch 
with the people combined with ‘ laboratory ’ work. 

“As an experimental unit we chose a hsien. A hsien, as you 
know, is a sub-division of a province, there being about ten in 
an average-sized province and, all in all, some 2,o00 in China. 
For our purpose it has the advantage of being pretty well self- 
contained in administration and finance and of having a ‘ satellite ’ 
structure of villages grouped round towns and towns grouped 
round the city which adapts itself well to a system of gradual 
extension. Our experiment here will go on for several years, and 
if it succeeds we shall have given China a model which can be 
copied and adapted for any part of the country. We are recruited 
from nearly every one of the eighteen provinces of China and 
each of us is an expert in some line. Several are men who 
have given up well-paid professorships or other distinguished 
posts to throw in their lot here where our funds allow of only 
a living wage. Some work at headquarters and some out in the 
field at experimental stations scattered among the villages. 
To-morrow you shall see both.’’ 

Next day we were taken by Mr. Yen across a corner of the 
city to the old K’ao P’ang which has been given to the ‘‘ Experi- 
ment ’’ by the hsien Magistrate. It is a rare example of Sung 
dynasty architecture with a five-tiered roof beautifully gabled at 
the ends (the type has survived in some of the older temples of 
Japan but is almost extinct in China) and was in imperial days 
the Examination Hall. The main structure has been left 
practically unaltered; only the windows have been enlarged to 
let in more light and the interior has been cleared of litter to 
make room for the country people who crowd in for lectures. 
The different research departments are grouped round the main 
building. We started with Mr. Li. With the help of his charts 
and diagrams we got the “ statistical background ’’ on which 
the Experiment works. The hsien itself contains 400,000 people 
who inhabit some 500 villages and small market towns. ‘The 
hsien city has a population of about 7,000. The density can 
be judged by the fact that there is about one village to every 
square mile. The main crop is millet, the staple food of the 
northern Chinese. The majority of the farm families own their 
own land in small four to five-acre holdings, often in scattered 
plots. ‘Their average wealth per head is infinitesimally small, 
about $30 a year, which at the present rate of exchange is worth 
half as many again shillings. The social unit, strongly defined 
in China, is the “clan”’ (a group of families sharing the same 
name), and the family itself. Within the family no fewer than 
thirty-seven degrees of relationship figure in the charts! Besides 
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these human statistics there were masses of others concerned 
with such various things as the number of schools, wells and 
water-wheels scattered throughout the hsien. 

From Mr. Li’s department we went on to Mr. T’ang’s, which 
is housed in a three-tiered building behind the big hall where, 
we were told, the Chief Examiner sat in the old days. Mr. T’ang 
also produced a chart. It had a shaded block of varying thickness 
and height in the bottom left corner, the rest being blank. 
““This,’”? he explained, ‘‘ shows you the population of China and 
the part of it which is at present receiving any education what- 
ever. ‘che shaded bit reaches, you see, from five to twenty-five, 
that is from the age when children go to the primary schools 
to the finishing age for the very few who go to the Universities. 
The width indicates the percentage at each age, a fraction of 
I per cent. at the top widening out to just under 20 per cent. 
for the children from five to twelve. What we are aiming at 
with our Mass Education Movement is to shade in all the part 
that at present is left blank.’’ ‘‘ And,’’ he added, ‘‘ the white 
strip at the bottom—from birth to the age of five is perhaps the 
most important of all. Education at that age is all in the hands 
of the mothers—and of them at present 98 per cent. are illiterate. 
What chance does that give to the rising generation? ”’ 

To fill in the blank on the chart seemed a pretty stupendous 
proposition, and we asked him about the method. ‘“‘ It begins,”’ 
Mr. T’ang explained, ‘‘ with the ‘One Thousand Character ’ 
classes which are started in the villages and attended by all ages, 
the courses being mostly arranged to coincide with the slack 
seasons for agriculture. Our plan concentrates, however, on the 
young generation from sixteen to twenty, and we aim at getting 
the whole of the boys and girls between these ages to pass through 
the schools. ‘There are 70,000 of them in this hsien, and at the 
present rate of progress we hope to have taught them practically 
all within the next three years. The best of the young men 
are picked out and given, if they are willing, a further education 
considerably more thorough. They, it is hoped, will return to 
their villages, perhaps as village-headmen, and form a foundation 
for carrying on the educational system.’? We asked Mr. T’ang 
how the people took to the classes. ‘‘ When we came here,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘ we were taken for missionaries and then for tax collectors 
and, when these two theories failed, the people decided that we 
had come to recruit for the armies. It took months to convince 
them that we had no ulterior motive and to get them to come to 
our classes, but once the idea took root the people trooped in 
faster than we could provide for.” 

From Mr. T’ang we went on to Mr. Yao to hear what is being 
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done in the sphere of public health. Health conditions in rural 
China are naturally not of the best, but it came as a shock to 
be shown the actual figures which Mr. Yao produced. Three 
major scourges afflict the village population : child-birth and infant 
mortality and gastro-intestinal disease provoked by insanitary 
conditions. ‘The idea that the Chinese peasant is immune from 
typhoid and similar sorts of disease is apparently quite mistaken. 
Mr. Yao’s principal problem is to deal with disease and infection 
and to spread the knowledge of hygiene with an absolute minimum 
of cost. There is no money for doctors, so use must be made 
of the material to hand. Schoolmasters are being taught to 
perform vaccination and to deal with trachoma and other of the 
simpler ills, besides instructing the people in sanitation and 
hygiene; and for the all-important matter of midwifery village 
women are trained. The more enlightened and better-to-do villages 
can sometimes be brought to find the money to maintain a village 
dispensary and these are being installed here and there on very 
modest lines. There are travelling clinics to go about the country 
and Mr. Yao’s ambition, which he hopes soon to fulfil, is to 
establish a model health-centre with hospital included in 
Tinghsien itself. 

Our last visit inside the K’ao P’ang was to the Social Education 
department. Its work is so varied and novel that it is hard to 
condense into a short description. On to primary mass education 
there is being grafted what I can only describe by the unlovely 
Americanism moral and social ‘“‘ uplift.”’ It means providing 
the simplest sort of literature, giving lantern lectures, teaching 
by means of posters, and even, as things develop, with the help 
of gramophones and wireless. The department tries to build on 
the already existing foundations in the customs and traditions of 
the people. Folk lore and popular music, the itinerant theatre 
and Chinese historical legends provide a field for selection. From 
the legends, for instance, the finest characters are picked and 
their stories given in graphic form on a set of dramatic posters. 
The best of the music is put on to gramophone records and we 
were shown a home-made gramophone which can be produced at 
a price within the reach of even a poor village. 

When we came to the section of ‘‘ morals”? and ‘‘ citizenship ’’ we 
found ourselves sitting at a table opposite a Chinese gentleman with 
the face of a scholar and the eyes and voice of a mystic, who 
expounded to us the ideals and conceptions of true citizenship 
which he and his colleagues are trying to instil into the common 
people. ‘These ideals, as is natural in China, were conceived in 
a philosophical vein. ‘‘ But,’? I ventured to ask, ‘‘ what of 
the practical side? Do you really get at the people and change 


nate 
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their actual habits? If, for instance, you find a feud going on 
in a village, can you do anything about it??? Mr. Ch’en gave 
a quiet smile. ‘‘I can answer your question,’’ he said, ‘‘ by 
showing you this photograph. This is a group taken a few weeks 
ago in the village of Kaochuang. When we started our work there 
there were two camps in the village. ‘The two leading families, 
the Wangs and the Yangs, would not speak to each other, and 
any attempt to start our co-operative schemes was of course quite 
hopeless. I talked with the heads of the rival families in turn, 
and little by little I succeeded in showing them how foolish their 
feud was and how it stood in the way of any progress for the 
village. At last they agreed and were reconciled as you can 
see here,’’ and he showed us the group—some eight or ten village 
elders posing amicably together in front of the village temple. 
Later in the day I asked a mutual friend, a foreigner, if Mr. Ch’en 
was a Christian. ‘‘I do not think he professes Christianity,”’ 
was the answer I got, ‘‘ but after hearing him speak of his work 
and the way he does it, don’t you think that Christ in his place 
would have put it in much the same way? ”’ No better commentary 
was possible. 

At lunch time we went off to have our meal at the Experimental 
Farm. It lies inside, and close to, the old city wall. The wall 
here is so drifted up with sand that it is no more than a high 
mound streaked with paths which run over the top. Here is 
material for agricultural experiment right at hand. Why not 
plant the wall with trees and encircle the city with a wooded belt 
so as to allay the fierce dust-storms which sweep over the plain 
every spring? So the wall is being ‘“‘ afforested.”?’ The work 
has only just begun, and no young trees were visible on this 
particular sector, but the Reformers of Tinghsien had already 
set their mark on the wall behind the farm in the form of a 
graceful pillared pavilion which stands on the summit, outlined 
against the sky. Our host, the head of the Experimental Farm, 
showed us first experiments in crop selection and explained the 
exhaustive trials which are being made to find the varieties of 
millet, cotton, fruit trees and so forth which are best adapted to 
the local climate and soil. Further on we came to a water-wheel 
being worked by a donkey, of the sort (the wheel I mean!) whose 
strident music is seldom out of your ears when you go about the 
country. ‘This was an instance of the work being done in designing 
improvements in the types of common farm implements. An 
essential condition of any improved type is that it should cost 
no more, but even with this limitation many instruments, like the 
ubiquitous water-wheel, are being substantially bettered. 

The work of the Farm extends also to live-stock. The native 
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stock is being gradually improved by the admixture of foreign 
strains. At present the pig is the chief beneficiary. The Chinese 
pig is a lean, bristly fellow, very quick on the legs but a poor 
producer of bacon. The cross with the Berkshire breed is proving 
a great success. At the age of nine months the porkers weigh 
almost exactly twice as much as the native breed. This improve- 
ment alone, if extended to all the farms in the hsien as it probably 
will be in time, will by Mr. Fang’s calculations bring an increase 
of a million dollars a year to the farmers’ aggregate income. From 
the pigs we passed to the goats. Their presence on the Farm is 
a practical example of the correlation which exists between the 
different departments of the Tinghsien Experiment. Mr. Yao 
of the Health Department, as he had that morning told us, had 
lately engaged a doctor (a lady doctor by the way) to study the 
people’s dietary and to carry out research in problems of nutriticn. 
She discovered a serious deficiency in the food of the children 
which could best be supplied by milk. The Chinese hardly ever 
drink milk, there are no cows on the farms and the farmers could 
not afford them. Goats, however, are self-supporting animals, 
and a few to each village—one in every household—would cost 
practically nothing. So the Farm has introduced them and is 
gradually getting them adopted by all the farmers round. 

When we had finished the round of the Farm we started in 
a cavalcade of donkeys, bicycles and rickshas for our visit to 
Niuts’un, a ‘‘ demonstration village ’’ a few miles distant. We 
left the city and struck out across country. It was typical North 
China landscape—a flat cultivated plain stretching to the horizon, 
only broken by the clumps of trees around villages and graveyards, 
which multiply so tremendously that at a few miles’ radius they 
merge together into a seeming circle of forest. Out of this woody 
surrounding, which recedes like a mirage at whatever point you 
approach it, Niuts’un gradually appeared as we worked our 
way towards it along a dry watercourse. 

In the village the headman met us and took us to visit the 
local ‘‘ demonstrators.”” These were ordinary farmers belonging 
to the village who had done their ‘‘ Thousand Characters ’’ and 
had also received a short course of instruction from the agricultural 
department in one or another of their various lines of experiment. 
One was raising hybrid pigs; another had been given a White 
Leghorn cock and was introducing the strain into his poultry 
yard, another was the proud possessor ad interim of a newly 
invented locust-destroying machine. Each had been given his 
animal or his machine subject to certain rules and with the 
condition attached that he was to act as a ‘‘ demonstrator ”’ by 
explaining its habits or workings and the advantages which it has 
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to the other farmers of his village and the villages round. He 
is given a tin plate which he puts on the door of his compound 
inviting all and sundry to go inside and see what is being done. 
The locust-machine possessor was the first to be visited. He came 
out into his courtyard, a fine, stalwart typical North China farmer 
with an honest smiling face, carrying his machine, and proceeded 
to rehearse for our benefit the little lecture and practical demon- 
stration which he gives to all his neighbours. He was rewarded 
by having his photograph taken with his much-prized diploma 
held in front of his stomach. 

When we came to the chicken-man he was asked to produce 
his egg-book. Here was a test of the success of the literacy move- 
ment. As a “‘ demonstrator ’”’ he is called on to keep a register 
with a daily record of the performance of each hen, the Farm 
requiring the data for carrying on their research on the best 
hybridisations. We examined his book carefully and found every 
hen neatly described by some distinguishing mark and in the 
columns below a series of noughts and crosses brought right up 
to date. Our tour of the village ended with the reading-room 
and the dispensary. In the first we found a row of small boys 
busy over their books. Had they been hastily collected when 
our approaching visit was signalled? Well, I rather suspect so, 
but at all events they survived the test we gave them by asking 
each the name of the book he was reading. ‘The dispensary 
was under the charge of a young student who spends half his 
day going round the farms to try to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions and to instil notions of hygiene, and the other half in looking 
after the sick. His dispensary was beautifully clean and the 
walls were adorned with a number of “ Tinghsien ”’ posters 
designed to drive home, by the ‘“‘ visual method,’’ the lessons 
which he is teaching. 

To anyone used to the ordinary Chinese village Niuts’un, with 
its evident readiness to launch into modern improvements, is 
somewhat of a miracle. Miracles in China usually indicate money 
somewhere in the background, not that motives here are more 
sordid than elsewhere, but that in the midst of such grinding 
poverty money has an incredible driving power. So I put the 
question to our guide whether the village itself, or anyone in 
it, was getting a subsidy. ‘‘ Not a cent,’ he replied, ‘‘ beyond 
the profit from the improvements themselves. Our schemes are 
based on the principle that, apart from the work of research, they 
must be self-supporting. Take what you have seen in this village. 
The man with the litter of hybrid pigs has paid his fee—a small 
one it is true—for the service of the hog at our Farm. The man 
who is rearing chickens from the cock which we have given him 
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has to return twenty eggs laid by selected pullets and taken from 
trap-nests. A farmer who gets our seed has to return a propor- 
tionate quantity of grain from his next harvest. The dispensary 
is supported by the village itself and, except for the first set, which 
the Movement supplies gratis, the books in the reading-room have 
to be bought by the village.”’ 

It was an hour after sunset when we re-entered the gates. The 
great pagoda—some say the highest but one in China—looked 
spectral in the dusk. Riding up to its base we found ourselves 
again at Mr. Yen’s, where the whole of the headquarters staff 
had gathered for Sunday supper. Afterwards we gathered in Mr. 
Yen’s study to talk of the work of the Movement. 

The village street was again chequered with black shadows on 
the moonlight when we crept down it at 4.30 on the following 
morning on our way to catch the bi-weekly Hankow express 
returning to Peking. ‘That the train was seven hours late and 
that we had to wait for it till midday was in the normal order 
of things in this province of China. 

G. E. Husparp. 


THE LAMBETH MEETING AND CHURCH 
UNITY. 
A S the Lower House of the Canterbury Convocation dispersed 


on Friday, January 22nd, after an anxious and inconclu- 

sive discussion on the Bishops’ proposals to admit non- 
Anglicans to Holy Communion, they were met by newspaper 
placards—‘“‘ Cabinet Dissensions, Startling Decision.’? Church 
and State being one, no doubt the Commons Spiritual dashed 
eagerly to see what dangers were threatening the “‘ junior branch 
of the Legislature.” When they learnt that the “ startling 
decision ’? amounted only to Cabinet Ministers being allowed for 
once to tell the truth about their differences of opinion, not a few 
of the worried proctors for the clergy will have cried—O si sic 
episcopi. 

On most matters ecclesiastical, other than the fundamentals 
of the Faith, statements about the opinion of a united Episcopate 
are patently unreal—to use no harder term. Even with regard 
to the fundamentals, as laid down by the famous Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral (the Creeds, the Scriptures, the Sacraments and the 
Historic Episcopate), there is general rather than exact unanimity 
among the Bishops. ‘Their Lordships are chosen by the Crown 
from all sorts and conditions of Englishmen (not forgetting a 
strong admixture of Scots, Welsh and Irish) and the way of the 
Church of England is no narrow sheep-path along which the 
faithful are herded to salvation. It is a broad ocean-track, with 
boundaries real though undefined, whereon vessels great or small 
steer by the same stars to the haven where all would be. They 
may sail under convoy or alone, but the tug has not yet been 
invented to which all can tie. Every time an attempt is made 
to achieve such “ unity,’’ the cable parts and the fleet is 
scattered far and wide. When Stephen Gardiner, defending his 
King (Henry VIII) against the Pope, defined the Church of 
England as ‘“‘ that only multitude of people, which, being joined 
in the profession of Christ, hath grown into one body,’’ he was 
stating the plain fact written on every page of England’s history. 
English-speaking Christendom is a fleet and not a string of 
barges. 

The attempted application to the Episcopate of the nineteenth- 
century doctrine concerning Cabinet unity was a direct outcome 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. To the principle underlying this 
statute the Bishops of England, whether Whig or Tory, were 
resolutely opposed. They were quite determined to have no 
democratic nonsense in the Church, for the government of which 
a ruling ‘‘ Commission ’? was proposed consisting of the Bishops 
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with an admixture of the principal officers of State. iS The 
alternative,’ as Blomfield of London, the leader of the episcopal 
bench, wrote to Peel, ‘‘ is a Convocation—which we do not want.’’ 
Sidney Smith’s trenchant Letters to Archdeacon Singleton 
emasculated this project by limiting the function of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission mainly to financial reform. But 
Blomfield did not abandon his proposal. In 1850 he introduced 
a Bill into the Lords to abolish the immemorial status of the Sacred 
Synod (Convocation) as the ‘‘ supreme court’’ in matters 
spiritual. In his speech he laid down the axiom that it is 


the inherent and inalienable right of the Bishops of the Church 
of England to be judges of questions of its doctrines, duly sub- 
mitted to them. 


One of his supporters (Lord Redesdale) urged the House to pass 
the measure on the ground that ‘‘ too great liberty to the clergy 
is injury to the laity,’’ but the Lords distrusted oligarchy (in 
the Church at any rate) and it was defeated by 84 to 51. 
Unofficially Blomfield’s plan for reconstituting the Church of 
England went on. ‘The ritual controversies of the ’sixties and 
’seventies enabled Tait to establish the beginnings of the Lambeth 
Meeting at which to-day the “‘ united mind of the Episcopate ” 
is decided. Many factors have contributed to its development :. 
the increase of the central Common Fund started in 1840 and 
controlled by the Bishops (who form the overwhelming majority 
of the Commissioners, among whom the inferior clergy are 
represented only by three ex officio deans); the constitution of 
a Representative Church Council (now the Church Assembly) in 
which the anti-clerical lay element could be balanced against the 
Lower Houses of the Convocations; the prestige derived from 
the assembly of the decennial Lambeth Conference; the growing 
divergence between Church and State in the national administra- 
tion; the general determination to avoid spiritual issues being 
judged in secular courts. During his long tenure of the primatial 
see, Tait’s chaplain and son-in-law, Davidson, was able to give 
to the Lambeth Meeting a force and reality which were not wholly 
dependent on the personal predominance he acquired over his 
brethren. A new constitutional model for the Church of England 
came into actual being. Blomfield would recognise (and welcome) 
the words with which the Bishop of Winchester commended to 
the Canterbury Upper House the “‘ Regulations’ with regard 
to admitting non-Anglicans to Communion. In justification 
He ventured to remind their Lordships that these proposals 
had not been sprung upon them. Not only were they discussed 
up and down at the Lambeth Committee, but they were com- 
mitted to a Committee of Bishops, who thrashed them all out 
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and presented a report to the Bishops’ Meeting, which was sub- 
stantially the same as what was before them. Therefore, they 
had been through the sieve of the Bishops’ Committee in the 
Bishops’ Meeting. It was at the Bishops’ Meeting in January 
that it was decided that they should be brought before Convoca- 
tion and formally discussed and adopted. (Chronicle of Convoca- 
tion, June 1931, p. 168.) 


Such a statement is, in the words of one of the greatest living 
authorities on constitutional matters, ‘‘ quite outrageous.” 
Certainly it must be almost unique in modern constitutional 
history for ‘‘ formally discussed and adopted ”’ to be used in such 
a connection. Yet it is an honest exposition of the legislative 
position into which the Church has drifted during the last half- 
century and to which the rejection of the Prayer Book Measures 
in 1927 and 1928 contributed. ‘The old laws cannot be enforced. 
Concerning the deviations which may be tolerated as custom there 
is no unanimity among the Bishops, the inferior clergy or the 
laity. When we analyse the ‘‘ united mind of the episcopate,” 
whose proposals the Convocations were asked to endorse, it boils 
down to the modern reassertion of a weird dogma of the sixteenth- 
century Holy Roman Empire: Cujus regio, illius religio. Each 
Bishop is to order in his own diocese what he thinks fit; and 
enforce it if he may, by administrative pressure. Anything more 
certain to increase confusion and to decrease efficiency can hardly 
be imagined. 

This was not the use for which Davidson shaped the Lambeth 
Meeting. His mind was dominated by the concept of Law and 
Order. Bishops were to set an example of submission to the 
common mind, and that common mind was to be determined 
constitutionally. Thus the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Disorders, for the appointment and findings of which Davidson 
was largely responsible, reported in 1906 that 

There cannot, in our opinion, be any doubt that the Acts of 
Uniformity bind Bishops as well as clergymen, and that the law 


does not recognise any right in a Bishop to override the pro- 
visions as to services, rites and ceremonies contained in those 


Acts. 


A Bishops’ Meeting to agree on common action according to the 
law is quite a different thing from one which, as in the procedure 
indicated in the Bishop of Winchester’s disclosure, deals with 
legislation. "The one is a factor necessary for efficiency. The 
other is ‘‘ quite outrageous ’’ from every constitutional point of 


view. 
Lord Hugh Cecil put the matter very plainly in the February 
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number of the Church Assembly Notes, the official character of 
this magazine giving a certain piquancy to his comment: 


We hear from time to time of meetings of the Bishops at Lam- 
beth. I trust it is not presumptuous to say that it would seem 
to be more regular if the Bishops met either in Joint Meetings 
of the Upper Houses of the Convocations, or as a House of 
Bishops. The object of a meeting of Bishops is presumably that 
the episcopate should act corporately; and it would surely be 
right that that corporate character should be expressed either by 
their sitting as a Joint Meeting of the Upper Houses of the Con- 
vocations or as the House of Bishops. A third institution, called 
a Meeting of the Bishops, seems a fifth wheel to the coach, or 
rather a third wheel to the gig, which needs only the two wheels 
of the Assembly and the Convocations. It is not clear that there 
is any formal distinction between a meeting of the Bishops and 
a gathering of some of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s friends 
who happen to be in episcopal orders. Corporate action and a 
corporate character should surely be expressed by acting in the 
name of the Convocations or of the House of Bishops. 


What the Royal Commission Report (1906) laid down with 
respect to the legal obligations of Bishops is, incidentally, good 
canon law. For the Act of Uniformity does nothing more than 
confirm by statute what had already been enacted by canon in 
the Convocations. Action taken by a Bishop is divided by 
canonists into three classes, juxta, contra, or praeter jus commune, 
the ‘‘ common law ”’ being that which is established by superior 
authority, provincial or cecumenical. Some measure of discretion 
is allowed to the Bishop with regard to regulation juxta jus 
commune, that is to say as to how strictly to enforce the law.* 
None is allowed contra jus commune to dispense from positive 
enactments. The Bishop is as much bound by the common law 
as the clergy under him. In particular, dispensation from rites 
and ceremonies is explicitly forbidden. With regard to matters 
not defined by direct legislation (praeter jus commune) there is a 
difference of opinion. The better and older tradition is that 
followed by the English Courts, namely that, where no enactment 
can be cited to the contrary, the liberty of the subject cannot 
be restrained. Others hold the continental conception of law as 
an all-embracing code with specified exceptions: that where no 
liberty is allowed, none exists. The latter standpoint has never, 
as far as my knowledge goes, been taken in England until under 
the Prayer Book Measure of 1927 it was proposed to give the 
Bishops power to “‘ take order ’’ wherever the common law (as 
set forth in the rubrics of the Book Deposited) gave no directions. 

Although a large majority of its members desired that Measure 


*It is in accordance with this principle that the Bishop is given power by 
statute to stop process regarding “‘ Clergy Discipline.” 
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to pass almost on any terms, the Canterbury Lower House showed 
itself fully alive to the danger involved in the proposals with 
regard to episcopal ‘‘ regulations’? praeter jus commune. 
Wherever the Book, or the Measure authorising it, conferred such 
powers, they requested the insertion of the words ‘‘ with the con- 
currence of the Convocation.’’ It is significant that in each case 
the motion to that effect was carried nem. con. and without debate. 
Due importance does not seem to have been attached by the 
Bishops to the respectful but firm attitude of the Lower House 
of Convocation. Behind this there is far stronger and deeper 
feeling among the clergy generally than anyone imagines. For 
the whole issue between constitutional episcopacy and what the 
sixteenth century called “‘ prelacy ’’ is at stake. There is probably 
not a diocese in either province in which a proctor would stand 
a chance of election, if he openly declared for the Bishops being 
given power to make or to repeal laws without the concurrence 
*“in whole or in part ’’ of the Lower House of the province. ‘The 
position of the clergy is that of the Synod of Merton: ‘‘ We will 
not have the Laws of England changed,’ except by proper 
synodical process. 

Between administration and legislation a clear-cut distinction 
is drawn. As regards the former the clergy are monarchist— 
absolutist almost. For they know, from their own parochial 
experience, how impossible it is to direct the work of the Church 
without authority being able to rely on loyal backing by the 
faithful. But on the subject of legislation they are constitu- 
tionalists to a man. Of all the Churches in Christendom, with 
the possible exception of some of pre-Chalcedon Separated 
Churches in the East (Armenian, Syrian, etc.) the Church of 
England has alone maintained throughout the ages the primitive 
synodical tradition. It is her most priceless heritage as an 
institution. In the reordering of world-politics since 1066 the 
constitutional model of the Church of England has played the 
same part as during the last two centuries the Bank of England 
has played in world-trade. She is still the rallying-centre of 
Christian liberty and on that the future of mankind depends. 

The Canterbury Lower House could not have defined its attitude 
towards the Lambeth Meeting better or more clearly than it did 
in June 1930, when the Lambeth Meeting laid before Convocation 
a Resolution embodying the policy which the Bishops proposed 
to adopt in face of the situation caused by the rejection of the 
Prayer Book Measure. In this, vaguely but unmistakably, there 
was a suggestion that their Lordships had the right to legislate, 
both praeter jus commune (by “‘ regulating”? where the law of 
1661 was silent) and contra jus commune (by “‘ permitting ”’ 
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variations from that law). ‘The Lower House contented itself with 
noting the administrative action proposed, namely that process 
for disobedience would be stayed when the offence was one which 
the Deposited Book proposed to legalise. But in their reply they 
added significantly the respectful request that any general Regula- 
tions for the Province should be submitted for concurrence to the 
Convocation. ‘This would be in the category of legislation—an 
alteration of the Common Law of the Province in which their 
concurrence was a necessary condition. On receiving the reply 
of the Lower House the Archbishop promised the respectful 
attention of the Upper, though some of his suffragans did not 
disguise their distaste for the (perfectly correct) constitutional 
attitude of the inferior clergy. 

From every point of view it is deplorable that the ‘‘ prelatists ”’ 
among the Bishops will not face the facts. The Church of England 
is paralysed by divisions and cross-currents. Its members being 
English, peace can only be restored by constitutional methods. 
A man will strain his conscience to obey laws enacted according 
to law, even if (as Gardiner put the matter to Cranmer in 1547) 
‘“they be passed without my knowledge or against my mind.’’ 
But confront an Englishman with an autocratic decree, whether 
by Pope or Prelate or King, and every fibre of him is stiffened 
to resistance. There is grim humour, not unmingled with tragedy, 
in the fact that Nonconformists are expected to be conciliated by 
means of the very procedure which forced their forefathers to 
dissent ! 

The constitutional issue on which a new and disastrous difference 
between the two Convocation Houses is threatened must be care- 
fully distinguished from the effect of the legislative action 
proposed. As regards the latter, opposition to intercommunion 
by episcopal “‘ discretion’? must not be taken to imply hostility 
to non-episcopal Christendom. Like the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I am the son of a Scottish Presbyterian. Not the 
least precious among my memories is helping my father (who was 
paralysed) to an Anglican altar and kneeling by his side—I a 
confirmed boy and he an unconfirmed man. For he held that to 
“submit ”’ to confirmation by a Bishop was a tacit admission 
that the Church of his baptism could not admit him to full 
membership in the Church of Christ. The parson was breaking 
the law by receiving him. My father was breaking the law by 
receiving the Sacrament. But both held (and I agree with them) 
that the law is sometimes more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. 

Much, indeed, may be done by what the Easterns call 
“economy ’ (oikonomia), i.e. by not insisting on too much stiff- 
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mess in individual cases. But no one to whom the Church, as 
a human institution, is primarily a Discipline can accept the 
proposition that the law may be repealed at will by those whose 
principal trust is to administer it. If the law requires amendment 
so that confirmation of baptism by a Bishop is no longer to be 
a necessary preliminary to communion, let this be done by proper 
synodical act and not at “‘ the discretion of the Diocesan Bishop.” 
Lawbreaking as an act of charity is a venial sin. As a deliberate 
policy it is without excuse. 

Apart from this claim to set aside the Law, the latest Lambeth 
Meeting decree ‘‘ brought before Convocation,’ fails to commend 
itself mainly from faulty drafting. It is a pity that the Bishops 
did not call in the assistance of the skill in this direction at the 
disposal of the Church Assembly. Intentionally or otherwise 
the wording is vague to the point of obscurity. What meaning 
can be attached to the description—‘‘ a baptised communicant 
of a church not in communion with our own’’? Is baptism “‘ in 
the Name of God ’”’ (as administered by some Protestant bodies) 
Baptism in the Christian sense? Is a communicant one who 
merely takes part in a pious and unimportant piece of action- 
teaching? Is a Church (as the Congregationalists hold) -any 
group of worshippers who care to ordain one of their number as 
Minister? The answer in every case is, These questions are ‘‘ in 
the discretion of the Diocesan Bishop ’”’ to decide. Cujus regio, 
illius religio again, with the Prime Minister selecting the prince 
who is to make the ijaw therein! 

Yet quite a small change in the drafting would put the matter 
right. Suppose the word ‘‘ church’ was limited by adding the 
words ‘‘ recognised by the Convocation of the Province.’’ ‘The 
whole proposal becomes at once Presbyterian, Catholic, and 
Orthodox, simply because it becomes constitutional. Neither 
baptism nor communicant status is an individual possession apart 
from the Body in which it is conferred. Recognise a Church and you 
recognise every individual member of it. Recognise individuals 
apart from their Church and you deny the latter’s real existence. 
It will be a matter of surprise if many, especially among the 
Presbyterians, do not regard the “‘ offer’? as not far removed 
from an insult. For it is based on the tacit assumption that their 
Churches are on a lower spiritual plane than the Anglican—that 
individuals can be recognised but not the body to which they 
belong. 

The right method of approach is surely that followed by the 
Convocations at the same group of sessions this January with 
regard to the Old Catholics. Here the resolution for the establish- 
ment of intercommunion was treated in proper Synodical fashion. 
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The Upper House approved the terms of an agreement arrived 
at by a Joint Commission appointed by the two Communions. The 
Lower House concurred, and an Act of Convocation was recorded. 
Why cannot the same procedure be followed with regard to Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, and even with English ‘‘ Free ’’ Churches? 
Agreement for mutual recognition with the latter, of course, has 
special difficulties in connection with overlapping jurisdictions—a 
problem that does not arise regarding “‘ foreign ’’ Churches. But 
there is no insuperable obstacle in the way from a constitutional 


point of view, with which alone we are here concerned. The © 


exclusive headship of the City-Bishop over all the Churches 
within his parochia is not part of the primitive church-order. In 
most parts of the world it exists only in theory as a relic of the 
former unity of Christendom as an Empire. In the Levant it 
has for centuries been little more than a claim on behalf of that 
Byzantine Imperial system with which the statesmen of Constanti- 
nople identified Christendom. Unity of citizenship is no longer 
accepted anywhere as the basis of religious unity, and for some 
generations at least English Christians will certainly continue 
to be organised in more than one ecclesia. Whether it will ever 
be possible (or desirable) for them again to combine under a single 
hierarchy, the future will show. Meanwhile there is no reason 
why, in the devotional, as in the social sphere, they should not 
fight as allies. No such association is possible as long as it 
exists only ‘‘ in the discretion of the Diocesan Bishop.”’ 
C. E. Douctas. 


DOSTOEVSKY. 


F the three great Russian writers; Turgenev, Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, to whom the Russian novel owes its popularity 
abroad, and who have been close contemporaries, Dostoevsky 
died the earliest, in 1881. With Dostoevsky’s death, the golden age 
of Russian literature in prose and verse finished. It began with 
Pushkin and Gogol, then continued about sixty to sixty-five years. 
Having produced giants who gave to the Russian novel and poetry 
one of the prominent places in the world’s literature, it began to 
decline till at present it has arrived at a point where literature 
has become an official handmaid of the Bolshevik Government, and 
novels or poetry are judged not by their intrinsic literary value, 
but by their usefulness to the ‘‘ Five-Year Plan,’’ or to any other 
undertaking of the communistic authorities. 

Turgenev survived Dostoevsky only about three years, during 
which appeared his two tales Clara Milich, the Song of Triumphant 
Love and Prose Poems. No doubt these have been beautiful things, 
as one would have expected from the pen of such a master, but they 
have not been great things like Fathers and Sons, Rudin, The Nest 
of the Nobles, or the Memoirs of a Hunter and others by which 
Turgenev is chiefly known. Tolstoy survived Dostoevsky for thirty 
years, but that was just the period during which his name became 
more associated with his religious and social teachings than with 
his work as a novelist, and it would be simple idolatry to say that 
Tolstoy, after 1881, wrote anything which really can be called 
great or equal to his War and Peace or Anna Karénina. ‘The tales 
that he wrote after 1881 were purely propaganda tales, and so was 
his novel Resurrection. A man of such genius could not write bad 
things even were he inclined to do so, and whatever he wrote 
in the form of fiction must have been interesting reading ; but who 
would say that such a novel as Resurrection or a drama like The 
Power of Darkness could win him the world-wide reputation of a 
great writer? 

Not only did Dostoevsky’s contemporaries cease to enrich Russian 
literature with really great works, but there was a visible decadence 
in the power of the Russian novel in all the writers of the 
generation that followed him. The nearest to him chronologically 
was Chekhov, a charming writer, rich in poetical moods and 
humour, writing in a lucid and simple prose, with the exception of 
Gogol and Turgenev of almost unsurpassed beauty, in a free, unaca- 
demical style. But it would be exaggerated admiration to compare 
him with Turgenev or Dostoevsky. Even in his dramas, which are 
so admired by a certain section of the English intelligentzia, he does 
not achieve such mastership as Gogol or even the grip of Tolstoy. 
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Interesting and amusing writing does not make a great literary 
work any more than a beautiful face and a pleasant speech mean 
a great man or woman. ‘Then, at the beginning of the nineties, 
there appeared another writer, Gorky, who made something of a 
splash in literature by his description of the proud vagabond (the 
bossiak). He still continues to write, producing more and more 
dull works, but I do not think that anyone whose taste is formed 
on really great writers could stand even in his early writings the 
banal and almost childish conversation of his heroes, who are pre- 
tending to utter their ‘‘ philosophy of life.’”’ Gorky began his 
literary career with second-rate tales and is finishing it with 
third-rate ones. 

I have given a brief sketch of Russian literature so as to make 
clear the position that Dostoevsky occupied in it, and can now turn 
to his works and life and to indicate what gave him his popularity 
at home and abroad. From his great contemporaries he differed 
very much alike in his works and life. Tolstoy and Turgenev 
have never known the penury that Dostoevsky experienced. 
Althoigh he belonged to the nobility he was not of the old families 
who for centuries have possessed great estates or occupied high 
positions in the State. By his ancestry he came of a Lithuanian 
fariily who emigrated to the South of Russia, the Ukraine. 
Through three or four generations of mixed marriages he acquired 
that feeling of Russian nationality, that penetration into the Rus- 
sian mentality, that were so conspicuous in his writings, and at the 
same time his Lithuanian and Ukrainian extraction must have left 
in his blood and in the cells of his brain traces of the capacity 
to create the complicated plots that no other Russian writer of a 
purer Russian extraction had ever attempted. On the contrary, 
all other Russian writers, especially the best of them, are very 
poor in inventing incidents and intrigues. Their skill consists in 
making a novel interesting sometimes without containing any inci- 
dent. For instance, Chekhov’s tales are purely descriptive with 
very slight anecdotes, if any. 

The title of hereditary nobility which Dostoevsky possessed 
came to him from his father, who was a doctor and head of a 
military hospital in Moscow, and to whom the title was first 
granted. He had no other means except his own, which at first 
consisted of a salary as an officer in the Engineering Corps, to 
which he was promoted in 1841. In 1844 he gave up his military 
service and devoted himself entirely to literary work. His first 
novel The Poor People appeared in 1846 and at once won him a 
name. Belinsky was the best Russian critic not only in his own 
time, but also the best of all who followed him in Russia, although 
suffering from the same defects as all Russian critics, namely a 
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strong political and dogmatic bias. Yet he knew what was good, 
and in his review of ihe novel he said: ‘‘ Many writers will appear 
during Dostoevsky’s career who will be compared with him, but 
in the end they will be forgotten while he will reach the apogee of 
his fame.’’ This success so encouraged Dostoevsky that during the 
next three years he published no less than nine other fairly long 
tales. But although his literary earnings were large, his expenses 
seem to have been still greater. Besides being very generous in 
assisting relatives and friends and even strangers who applied 
to him, he became in his later years addicted to gambling at the 
roulette-tables when abroad, and although sometimes he was lucky 
the money he won went back on new stakes. Gambling was simply 
a passion or, as his wife wrote, a disease with him; it was certainly 
not lust for money. 

Thus, many of the defects in the form of Dostoevsky’s tales and 
novels can be attributed to his want of money and to the necessity 
of writing as quickly as possible so as to earn more money. He 
himself tells us that often the beginning of a novel was already 
in the printer’s hands when its continuation was still in his head 
and had to be delivered without fail the next day. Even at the 
end of his life when his income must have been considerable he 
was still very hard up. In June 1880 he wanted his wife to go 
with him to Moscow where he was invited to make a speech 
at the Pushkin celebrations. She also wished to go. She foresaw 
that his appearance on the platform, on which were Turgenev 
and other leaders of Russian intellectual life, would prove to be 
the greatest triumph of her husband’s literary career. And 
so it was; but they found that for both to go would cost fifteen 
or twenty pounds, which they could not afford, and she stayed 
at home. It is true that when six months later he died there 
were seventy-two deputations at his funeral; but his wife and 
children had to be saved from starvation by a Government pension. 

If one looks at the facsimiles appended to some of the Russian 
editions, one notices that he was not at all negligent in writing, 
and many passages are crossed out and then rewritten. Then 
besides writing novels he published from 1861 to 1865 reviews 
to which he himself regularly contributed articles on politics 
and literature. In 1873 he edited the Grazhdanin, in which, 
besides various other articles, he used to write on foreign politics. 
During the years 1876 and 1877 he published his own monthly 
called the Writer’s Diary, which, if it had been written more 
systematically, could be likened to Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Wahrheit. Much of its contents are reminiscent of his own past 
life and of that of his friends, while much consists of imaginative 
stories. This constant haste in writing so as to earn enough 
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to keep himself and his family was unknown to Turgenev and 
Tolstoy, who, besides literary earnings, had enough from the 
income from their estates, and therefore could give their writings 
that polish which is not always found in Dostoevsky’s works. 
Another circumstance which must have affected him greatly as 
a writer was his bad health. Frequent fits of epilepsy must have 
given to his creative faculties a disposition to fantastic, unreal 
characters and situations lacking the simplicity and orderliness 
that are’ natural to authors with healthy bodies and minds like 
Goethe or Tolstoy. 

There is a third important circumstance in Dostoevsky’s life 
which must be mentioned, although the exact place of its influence 
on Dostoevsky’s works cannot be defined with certainty—the 
sufferings he underwent at the hands of the Government. In 
April 1849 he was arrested with twenty-three other persons 
nominally for conspiracy against the Government, in reality for 
attending meetings of friends at which political and philosophical 
questions were discussed. He was kept in the Fortress of Peter 
and Paul in St. Petersburg for eight months. On December 22nd 
of the same year he and some of the other ‘‘ conspirators ’’ were 
taken to the scaffold to be hanged, but on arrival a reprieve was 
announced and he was sent for four years to penal servitude in 
Siberia. He was liberated in 1854, sent to serve as a soldier 
in Semipalatinsk, where having obtained again the rank of officer 
he married his first wife, a widow, in 1857, and in 1859 returned 
to St. Petersburg a free man, discharged from the army. His 
prison life is described in his Memoirs from a Dead House, one 
of his best books, and some other experiences of his appear in 
the Idiot and in the Writer’s Diary, as well as in his letters. His 
experiences were terrible, though his position in penal servitude 
was not so hard as that of those who belonged to the ‘‘ lower 
classes.”?” And yet, one may almost say that, like the hard 
experiences of Cervantes, they did no harm to his talent; on 
the contrary, they seemed even to enrich it. In any case his works 
after returning from Siberia are of much greater artistic value, 
and his best novel, one of the greatest novels of the nineteenth 
century, which made his name so popular in the world, Crime 
and Punishment, appeared in 1866. 

The difference between his writings before and after the ten 
years (1849-59) of his Siberian life may be judged by two tales, 
both dealing with the same eternal subject which no great writer 
has ever ignored—a husband’s jealousy. In 1848 appeared The 
Other Man’s Wife and the Husband under the Bed. An Extra- 
ordinary Story. It was really an “‘ extraordinary ”’ story, too 
flippant and with impossible situations. The theme was treated 
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from the comical standpoint as the ‘‘ cocu’’ is generally treated 
in a French vaudeville. Twenty-one years later he returned to 
the subject and published The Eternal Husband, in which the 
psychology of the jealous husband, Paul Trusotsky, and his 
burning desire to cause his rival mental torture are represented 
in an artistic, natural and original way possible only to great 
masters of fiction. The punishment invented by the hero 
Trusotsky is also used by a wife against her husband in one of 
de Maupassant’s tales, Monsieur Parent. 

Great writers are like precious diamonds, with many facets; but 
we may point out the principal feature of Dostoevsky’s imaginative 
creations. The idea that seemed always to pursue him, in a 
_ small tale or a big novel, was the type of Hamlet, the man who 
is always undergoing a struggle within himself with his doubts 
and his utter insignificance. | Social questions, women’s rights, 
poverty and riches, the struggle of classes, even vicissitudes of 
love between the sexes, which usually occupy such a place in 
novels, were not the subjects by which Dostoevsky was inspired 
_ as a novelist. These things interested him merely as incidents, 

as a setting to a picture, as an ornament, but not as the substance 
of a novel. It was the struggle going on within the human soul 
itself, and not outside it, that attracted his genius.t Of all his 
hundreds of characters I can remember only three outstanding 
figures of a balanced and settled nature enjoying full peace of 
mind. These are Zosima and Aliosha in The Brothers Karamazov, 
and Prince Myshkin in the Idiot. The hero of Crime and Punish- 
ment, Raskolnikov, was a pure type of those in whom “‘ The native 
hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Not money, not the lust of murder made him kill the old woman 
money-lender, but the wish to see whether he “‘ could ’’ do such 
a thing. He did it but was not satisfied; and again not because 
he repented of the act itself. His heroes never repent—unlike 
Tolstoy, who made them commit crimes with the sole purpose 
of torturing them later with the agony of repentance. In the 
Memoirs of a Dead House Dostoevsky several times positively 
asserts that he never noticed any feelings of regret among the 
many murderers with whom he became acquainted in prison. His 
hero Raskolnikov did not regret the criminal act he committed : 
what tortured him was his pride. He found that he acted not 
like a brave man fearing no consequences, but as a regular coward, 
like a mean murderer who is afraid of being caught, afraid of 
punishment and of the opinion of his fellow men. The hesitations 
and doubling of personality following the inner struggles of mind, 
taking neither the one course nor the other, good or bad, were 
presented in a rather too extreme form in his early tales, The 
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Double, and Feeble Heart. Both characters finish with madness, 
being tortured by the same cause of pride and irresolution. 

The deepest and most violent struggles in a thinking man’s 
mind are always connected with ethical and religious problems, 
and it is to these points that Dostoevsky’s novels are chiefly, 
if not exclusively, devoted. Outside life, nature, social or domestic 
habits, in descriptions of which all other, Russian and European, 
writers abound, are very scanty in Dostoevsky’s works. You could 
not learn even the simplest feature of Russian life from Dostoev- 
sky’s novels; you will, however, understand much of the Russian 
mentality. It is this mentality which he seemed to penetrate more 
than any other Russian writer, and more than others he revealed 
it in his novels. It is true that the features are exaggerated, 
sometimes even distorted. He who was very frank about his 
works and, for instance, declared that the Idiot is so bad that 
‘even the idea of the novel fizzled out,’’ wrote in his Diary 
of a Writer (April 1st, 1876) that an artistic, literary work ‘‘ must 
be created in types, in characters.’? No nature morte for him. 

What then is the Russian mentality, according to Dostoevsky’s 
novels? It is a mentality of extreme individualism, notwithstand- 
ing the temporary aberration of socialism and communism which 
we witness at present, forced on Russia through extreme violence 
and terror by a group of persons possessed by the lust for domina- 
tion over their fellow-men. That is also one of the chief features 
of Russian mentality so well revealed by Dostoevsky, in The 
Village of Stepanchikovo, in The Devils, and in others. His 
penetration is almost uncanny. ‘This mentality, as revealed by 
his writings, explains much of the past and the present of Russian 
life. As publicist and novelist he wrote a good deal on Christi- 
anity and the destinies of the Russian nation. And although his 
Christianity was somewhat of the Byzantine order, and his 
nationalistic tendencies were rather conservative, there was such 
breadth and depth in all that he wrote that no one could fail to 
be impressed by his lofty mind and ardent, humane sentiments. 
As a writer he was the Carlyle and the Burke of Russia, although 
of a different style. Some have thought his style monotonous. 
Personally I do not find it so. But if it is monotonous it has 
the beauty and majesty of the monotony of a continuous rush of 
a great waterfall consisting of an incessant flow of original ideas and 
fervid sentiment. 


SEMON RAPOPORT, 


PURITANS AND SEA VENTURE. 


HE modern distaste for the quaint conventions and the moral 

rigours of Puritanism endangers the solid foundations of its 

reputation. Through its virile inspiration the Calvinists of 
Holland won the dominion of the seas from invincible Spain, the 
most notable of the French captains were Huguenots, and the 
triumphant Commonwealth navy was heir to the Puritan tradition 
of Elizabethan days. The greatest of the Elizabethan seamen, Sir 
Francis Drake, was of Puritan sympathies, the host of earnest 
and devout ministers, whom he treated with considerate liberality 
and gracious hospitality. In the early days of sea venture the noble- 
men most interested in the promotion of voyages were of decided 
Puritan sympathies, the Earl of Leicester being as famous for his 
enthusiasm for sea venture as he was for his protection of the 
Puritans ; when the ecclesiastical authorities frowned upon Puritan 
professors the post of chaplain in some great man’s house was a 
place of refuge. The merchants who financed the voyages were 
generally of definite Puritan views, whilst Puritan clergy furnished 
the chaplains, wrote the narratives, and experimented in the 
technique of navigation. 

England sought for herself a way to the Indies by a north-west 
passage. Martin Frobisher brought from the north a shipload of 
black ore when the alchemists promised England an inflow of gold 
such as had enriched Spain. So the Queen gave her patronage to a 
second voyage, whilst the merchants of the city were forward with 
their subscriptions. This was to be a voyage in the Puritan spirit. 
Divine service was to be reverently performed twice a day, whilst 
swearing, dicing, card-playing and filthy talk were to be banished 
from the fleet. After a second failure it was determined to attempt 
a voyage to the Indies by way of the Cape. Martin Frobisher was 
the first choice for general, but he resented the precise instructions 
laid down for the conduct of the voyage, and was wedded to the 
north-west passage, so Edward Fenton was chosen general in his 
stead. Frobisher and Carlile refused to have any responsibility for 
the arrangements of the voyage, but Drake and Hawkins were 
willing to help. William Hawkins was chosen as Fenton’s lieu- 
tenant, whilst Luke Ward was named vice-admiral to command the 
famous Edward Bonaventura. 

Fenton’s voyage began in dissension and ended in disaster, but 
the detailed accounts we have of his inception and course admirably 
illustrate the connection between the Puritans and sea venture. 
After the choice of the captains came the ministers, who were 
selected with particular care. They were to be members of the fleet 
council together with the captains and the merchants, whilst the 
pilots and surgeons were only to be called into consultation when 
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special advice was needed. The rule concerning divine service, gam- 
ing, and vain talk, laid down for Frobisher’s earlier voyages, was 
repeated, together with special instructions to treat the ministers 
with respect. Fenton was a protégé of the Earl of Leicester, and 
Richard Madox, appointed to the Leicester as chaplain, was from 
the Earl of Leicester’s household, an Oxford man and a Puritan. 
From the moment when we are introduced to him at dinner at the 
table of Mr. Green—the Earl’s table being full—to his final leave- 
taking after the failure of the voyage, we are able to follow his 
adventures in detail. Before setting sail he visited many notable 
in the history of the adventure ; he was guest of Sir Francis Drake, 
of Mr. Alderman Bourne, of the Muscovy House, ‘‘ who gave him 
provision for the voyage and the promise of honourable consideration 
upon his return’”’ and of old Mr. Towerson. Mr. Towerson had sailed 
to Guinea when Mary was queen, and entertained the minister with 
travellers’ tales as well as dinner, as of the storks which did devour 
men. Archbishop Grindall was then at Canterbury. He received 
Madox most graciously, and anticipated the famous saying of John 
Wesley by licensing the ship’s chaplain to preach to the whole world. 

After some days’ delay at Southampton the fleet sailed with godly 
watchwords and devout ceremonial. The admiral signalled ‘‘ If 
God be for us’’ and the consorts replied ‘‘ Who shall be against 
us?’ The mayor of the town wrote a full account of the setting 
forth to the Earl of Leicester, telling how ‘‘ his lordship’s chaplain 
made a godly, eloquent sermon before three hundred who had 
gathered in the ship, and showed himself to be worthy of such a 
patron.”’ 

The chaplain of the Edward Bonaventura was an even more pro- 
nounced Puritan than was Madox. John Walker was one of the 
most charming of the courageous men who sailed on the early 
voyages. He records how Sir Francis Drake ‘“‘ used me with the 
greatest friendship, both in instructing me in the voyage and in 
dealing liberally with me and my fellow preacher, Richard 
Madox.”’ This contentious voyage furnished abundant opportunity 
for Walker to win the peacemaker’s blessing, and there is a 
measure of his influence with the seamen in the frequent account 
of a dispute ending with Walker’s intercession prevailing ‘‘ and all 
concluded friends.”’ 

Before Archbishop Whitgift became a scourge of Puritans and a 
promoter of dissent Holinshed describes certain exercises as typical 
of the more earnest : 


In many of our archdeaconries we have an exercise lately 
begun which for the most part is called a prophecy or a con- 
ference, and erected only for the examination or trial of the 
diligence of the clergy in their study of holy Scriptures. How 
be it that such is the thirsty desire of the people to hear the 
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Word of God and that they have, as it were, with gracious 
violence intruded amongst them (but as hearers only) to come 
by more knowledge through their presence in the same. Herein 
also two of the younger sort of ministers expound, each after the 
other, some piece of the Scriptures and when they have spent an 
hour or a little more between them, then cometh one of the 
better sort who supplieth the room of a moderator, adding what 
him thinketh good of his knowledge whereby two hours are 
commonly spent at this most profitable exercise. 


Holinshed, writing in 1583, describes this godly exercise as a 
novelty. A year earlier Walker had sent a letter to Leicester from 
Plymouth in which he tells how he has established a conference on 
board the Edward Bonaventura, and that with the full sympathy of 
the Vice-Admiral, Luke Ward, ‘‘ our people are wonderfully 
reformed, we have morning and evening prayers and preaching 
each Sunday ; then we have after-dinner conferences after sermon. 
The mariner who has never heard a sermon on land is delighted 
with the godly exercises.’? The chief contention of the voyage 
both illustrates the position of the chaplains on board an Eliza- 
bethan ship and the spirit of these Puritan preachers. The pilots 
took the fleet so close to the African coast as to miss the winds 
favourable to a good passage round the Cape, whilst news is heard 
of a Spanish fleet guarding the straits of Magellan since the great 
exploit of Sir Francis Drake. So a fleet council is called to deter- 
mine upon one of three courses, whether to attempt the Cape way 
though the favourable season had been missed, to make for the 
straits of Magellan Spaniards or no, or to take such prizes as might 
be made and with them return to England. Madox urges that 
there should be no return home until a further attempt to make 
the Cape, whilst Walker urges that the bold way is the right way 
and that the voyage should be prosecuted at all costs. So moved 
was Walker that he fell on his knees before the Admiral and 
prayed him to continue the voyage. The ministers were in the 
minority, and the voyage ends with the ships of the fleet straggling 
home. ‘The last letter from Walker to Leicester reports the 
decision to leave the voyage to the Moluccas unperformed, and 
expresses the opinion that the council were wrong to abandon it. 

Walker’s journal ends on January 30th, 1583, and on February 
5th, ‘‘ after being weak and sick of the bloody flux he died and 
was heaved overboard with the salute of a piece for his knell.’’ The 
sailors of the Edward Bonaventura knew that there was another 
reason for his death; he was heartbroken at the craven decision 
to return home. Jealousy and mistrust had been too much for good 
intent, but ‘‘ the painful preachers,’’ of whom John Banister, the 
surgeon of the Leicester, gives such a good report, had been always 
for the valiant course, and won the respect of all. 
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The failure of Weymouth’s voyage was laid at the door of the 
chaplain, John Cartwright, and is another instance of the impor- 
tant part the ministers played. Weymouth sailed to seek a way to 
China by the north-west passage. The merchants who financed the 
voyage placed great confidence in the preacher, whom they regarded 
as being especially fitted for an embassage to China. So he was 
furnished with stately apparel to open his embassy with dignity. 
According to the success of the voyage was to be his salary, three 
pounds a month if successful and but half that if the venture 
failed. When the voyage failed it was alleged that Cartwright had 
persuaded the council—and Weymouth—to return, and so angry 
were the merchants that Cartwright was compelled to return the 
rich robes given him to impress the Chinese. 

The early history of the East India Company furnishes abundant 
evidence of the influence of Puritanism upon sea venture. In the 
first Company’s voyage Sir James Lancaster had two chaplains, 
Mr. Thomas Pulleyne and Mr. Levett; Mr. Levett was a protégé 
of the Earl of Pembroke, a Cambridge man and with a good opinion 
of his own value; though the Governors paid him little more than 
half the sum he demanded they gave him more than his brother 
minister. The ministers were not paid at a fixed scale, but accord- 
ing to capacity or repute. Mr. Rogers, a preacher of Deptford, a 
very honest man and a good teacher though no great scholar, was 
granted an allowance of £50 per annum. Whilst when Mr. Laker 
was appointed to the factory at Surat he was granted £100 per 
annum, ‘‘ he being an able man well fitted to contend with the 
Jesuits.” 

Though the Company took great pains to secure chaplains of 
good character and repute they had a Puritan regard for preach- 
ing and made that a great test. Before appointment to ship or 
factory the preacher had to deliver a trial sermon before the 
Governors, who often chose the preacher’s text. Mr. Studivant, 
appointed for the fifth voyage, preached before the Governors from 
the text ‘‘ Blessed be the poor in spirit,’? which text they had 
chosen. Not content with a trial sermon the Governors often 
indulged themselves in the Puritan sport of hearing various com- 
petitors preach before proceeding to make a selection. Both 
compliments and complaints show what was expected of the 
ministers. Of Mr. Studivant, after five years in the service of 
the Company, it was alleged that ‘‘ he had a straggling humour, 
delighted in wine and tobacco, could frame himself to all companies, 
and so was not fitted for the Company’s employment.’’ Another 
chaplain, Patrick Copeland, won the esteem of both Dutch and 
the better sort of English in the Indies, but ‘‘ that worthy 
preacher often reproved the commanders in his sermons.’? Some of 
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them took it ill and complained to the Governors, who on Copeland’s 
return from the Indies after six years examined him as to the 
matter of his sermons. They were so well satisfied that when 
appointing ministers for the next voyage the Court resolved that 
Mr. Copeland should be the first spoken with. 

The early venturers to the East had a Puritan regard for the 
Sunday, which they generally referred to by the typical phrase 
“the Lord’s Day.’? The Company’s rules ordered that on each 
ship and factory flags should be flown in honour of the day. Each 
ship sailing east was furnished with new flags, including the flag 
of St. George, ‘‘ as anciently used,’’ so that the day might be duly 
distinguished. With the establishment of a factory in India the 
Company made further provision for the conduct of worship. The 
chaplain was furnished with ‘‘ two organs ’”’ and a store of godly 
books. The books sufficiently indicate the sympathies of the 
venturers. In a letter of instruction as to ships’ libraries we read : 


For the better comforte and recreation of the factors resident 
in the Indies we send the workes of that worthy servant of 
Christ, Mr. William Perkins, to instruct their myndes and feed 
their soules with that heavenly foode of God’s Word; and the 
booke of martyrs in two volumes; as also Mr. Hakluyt’s Voyages 
to recreate their spirits with variety of history. These workes to 
be left with the principal factory where we require that they 
should have especial care to sanctify the Sabbath days and to 
feede upon those divine bookes for the comfort and instruction 
of all those that shall be remaining. 


The Company had a regard for the good estate of the poor 
preachers at home. Prosperous voyages were marked by resolutions 
to show gratitude to God after a seemly fashion, and what better 
way than by giving alms to poor preachers and so securing a place 
in their prayers? ‘The fit disposal of the thankofferings was of such 
importance as to be determined in full Court. In 1614 Governors 
proposed to relieve the poverty of some of the poor preachers 
in the town ‘“‘ in order to have their prayers for the good and pros- 
perity of the Company’s voyages.’”? When £100 was voted for 
disposal according to the Governors’ discretion, Mr. Mead, the 
lecturer of the Rood Church, having a wife and many children, 
together with three other lecturers, received gifts with a request 
‘* +o remember the good estate of the Company in their prayers.” 
The following year, with the safe return of the fleet, it was resolved 
to give one hundred double jacobus to poor ministers as a thankful 
acknowledgment of God’s favour. 

One of the most Protestant of the bishops in the troublous times 
was William Barlow. His son was the William Barlow who 
wrote The Navigator’s Supply, and made marked improvements in 
the hanging of compasses, having discovered the difference between 
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iron and steel and the proper way of touching the magnetic needle. 
This book was dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, patron of Puritans. 
Barlow was a chaplain of Prince Henry, another of whose chap- 
lains, James Cunningham, was nominated preacher on one of the 
earliest voyages of the Company. Whilst some of the ministers 
served on board the fleets, taking part in the councils, sharing the 
risks, and then telling the story, as did Drake’s chaplain recount 
how the world was encompassed, others gathered sailor stories at 
home. ‘The two greatest narrators of sea venture, Hakluyt and 
Purchas, were preachers, and impoverished themselves to preserve 
the adventures of seamen. There were others who were able to join 
the company of merchant adventurers who took the risk of financing 
the voyages, men like Mr. Stephen Egerton, who adventured £200, 
and as a token of respect the Company admitted him to the freedom 
of the Company “‘ gratis,’? only minuting their desire for his 
prayers to God for the prosperity of the Company. The back- 
ground of the story of the Mayflower is the sympathy between sea 
venturers and the Puritans. Sir William Sandys, the friend of 
Brewster, was a notable merchant venturer, whilst Sir Thomas 
Smythe, the first Governor of the East India Company and a great 
supporter of the Muscovy Company, was another ardent Puritan. 

Puritanism had its acrid theological controversies, a precise con- 
duct based on strict conventions, and a worship in which long 
sermons took chief place. You have not said the last word about 
Puritanism when you have recorded its accidentals of phrase and 
accent which put an easy premium upon hypocrisy. The Puritans 
opened the door into the lands of romance. When poor lecturers 
prayed for the Company they told part of the story of a great 
adventure from their pulpits, and their hearers turned to the 
hundredth Psalm with an enkindling vision of the ‘‘ Hottentoes ”’ 
and Indians of whom they had just heard. Such preachers as were 
fortunate to return found their way to Puritan pulpits, and their 
long discourses were illumined by tales of sea adventure, whilst 
the same spirit which made the apprentice of Cheapside break his 
indentures and stow away stirred the young chaplain to offer his 
services to the Company. 

Puritanism found one of its best outlets in sea venture. ‘The 
picture of Sir Francis Drake in friendly talk with John Walker, 
that ardent enthusiast, is fit frontispiece to the story. There is the 
fellowship of sea captain and Puritan preacher, a tradition which 
has given us, at least, the finest records of sea adventure any nation 
possesses, and Puritanism as something more than a religious party 
—a spirit which made fearless men sail confidently upon doubtful 
voyages. 


GEORGE WALKER. 
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A DrPLoMatic OPPORTUNITY FOR EUROPE. 
(x1) The June Meetings. 


T would be hard for the least imaginative person not to be 

impressed by the way in which the natural course of events has 

again given to the European diplomatists a chance of doing 
something to help the world out of its stagnation. The Lausanne 
reparation conference will meet on June 16th. ‘The Geneva dis- 
armament conference will then also be sitting. Both the German 
and the French elections have established in those two countries a 
firm governmental prospect such as should enable binding decisions 
to be taken. ‘There is a firm government in Great Britain. ‘The 
United States has thrown out unmistakable hints of possible col- 
laboration. It looks as if it will be hard for the international 
politicians who will assemble in Switzerland in the second half of 
June to miss so easy a chance, backed as it will be by the strongest, 
clearest need for action, and still further simplified by the fact 
that the nature of the action needed is known to all concerned. 

Yet it would not surprise the experienced observers of political 
activity if the politicians did indeed contrive to miss even so inviting 
an opportunity; for it is becoming more and more the view of 
political philosophers that by the nature of things the politicians 
cannot ever engage in constructive team-work, that their function 
in world affairs is necessarily destructive, and that such destructive- 
ness is itself an indispensable condition of human progress. In 
spite of its apparent paradox such a view seems to be justified 
by the cumulative experience of history; and it is one of the 
comforting factors in this transitory life. 

The contrary view, whereby constructive good was expected of 
the politicians, would inevitably produce an acute condition of 
despair in the minds of such unfortunate people as might still hold 
it. When one comes to think of it, it is necessary for there to be 
some permanent organisation of destruction to redress the balance 
of the over-productive tendency of commercial science. Mr. Ford or 
Sir William Morris single-handed could either of them easily 
expand their organisation enough to supply the whole world with 
motor-cars: but we should all be ruined if commercial prosperity 
were allowed a free run on such lines. The politicians, who waste 
most of the national wealth of their several countries, who make 
wars, who kill trade by tariffs, who disorganise the exchanges and 
the gold standard by trying to exact unbusinesslike reparation debt, 
who build armaments and generate fear, are a cruel but a necessary 
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check upon the fertility of man’s commercial instinct. When, there- 
fore, one is tempted to give way to a feeling of exasperation over 
the fact that, for instance during the past twelve months, the inter- 
national politicians have steadily refused to do what the expert 
financiers and economists have repeatedly urged them to do, and 
have instead done everything that common sense in its superficial 
dictate would bid them not do, let it be remembered that the next 
boom will be made possible only by the present slump, and that the 
slump would never have happened but for the politicians. A bats- 
man needs a bowler. 

If, therefore, one takes it in the right spirit, the chronicle of 
recent political events in France, Germany, the United States and 
Great Britain, in their bearing upon the central problem which 
obsesses the minds of all peoples throughout the world, has a re- 
assuring, not a depressing effect. One sees through it the working 
of a redemptive factor interesting enough to encourage one’s faith 
in the permanent principle that the bad times beget their own 
salvation. 

Two separate lines are discernible in the process. In Europe 
there is a gathering to a head of the various bad elements and an 
indication that they will eliminate themselves. In the United States 
there is an active tendency to recognise the community of American 
and European interests and increasing indications that America is 
ready to go half-way towards meeting Europe for a common advance 
out of the depression. 

In the May CoNTEMPORARY an account was given of the origins 
of the project for improving Danubian trade and of the prompt 
wrecking of it by the four great Powers in conference. After the 
London conference dispersed on April 8th those great Powers 
turned their attention to other matters, and an almost complete 
diplomatic stillness—Stillhalte, as one ironic commentator called it 
—descended upon Danubian economics. It was broken only by 
Professor Hantos of Budapest University, who went to Geneva 
to submit to the representatives of the four great Powers there 
assembled a new scheme of his own, which he presented as an 
improvement upon the Tardieu Plan (for details of the Tardieu 
Plan see CONTEMPORARY REvIEW, May, pp. 649-50). In brief out- 
line Professor Hantos’s scheme was that Germany, Poland and 
Italy should participate with Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia in the Central European economic associa- 
tion ; that all tariffs should be abolished on goods passing between 
those eight countries ; that, to avert the otherwise certain financial 
calamity, a uniform currency should be adopted for the eight coun- 
tries, that their central banks should be amalgamated and that an 
“International Equalisation Bank’? be formed to co-ordinate 
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accounts. The interest of that proposal was that it illustrated the 
hopelessness of attempting to solve economic problems by political 
agreement. That part of it which suggested an extension of the 
scheme to include Germany was totally unacceptable to France. 
That part which suggested a common currency was, of course, un- 
acceptable to Czechoslovakia. Why, from the Czechoslovak point 
of view, should the assets behind the Czechoslovak crown be distri- 
buted among the comparatively worthless currencies of Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia? 

The Hantos project was still-born. The Czechoslovak parlia- 
ment continued to be concerned almost exclusively with the econo- 
mic problem, in particular inaugurating a special unemployment 
fund to which industry, trade and agriculture are to contribute; 
but no further thought was given to organised co-operation between 
the Danubian States. 


(2) The German and the French Elections. 


The main interest of European politics in April and the first half 
of May centred in the State elections of Germany, the general 
election of France, and the prolonged depression in the disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva. 

The German elections in five of the States, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Hamburg and Anhalt, took place on April 24th. 
In spite of the fact that a fortnight earlier Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg had been elected to the Presidency by 19,359,642 votes 
against Herr Hitler’s 13,417,460 (see CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
May, p. 646), the political prospect in Germany could not be 
regarded as settled until it was certain that Herr Hitler’s party 
had also been prevented from obtaining the upper hand in the 
States. The constitutional arrangement whereby the governments 
of the States control the police is a source of potential embarrass- 
ment to the government of the Reich in the event of the controlling 
party being the Nazis. Prussia alone holds more than half of 
_ the population, and covers two-thirds of the territory, including 
Berlin, the political heart, and the Ruhr, the industrial heart, of 
Germany. ‘The five States together cover four-fifths of German 
territory. The most important result of the voting of April 24th 
in all five States was that the Nazis failed to win an absolute 
majority. When one considers the pressing temptation offered to 
an earnest, excitable, virile and energetic people, such as are the 
people of Germany, to follow any leader who promises to throw over 
the tradition of loyalty to the financial and disarmament clauses of 
the Versailles treaty—a treaty unwisely interpreted by French 
opinion—it becomes a tribute to the patient and able statesmanship 
of President von Hindenburg and of Dr. Briining that they have 
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been able to prevent a complete landslide to Herr Hitler. On the 
other hand, the extent of Herr Hitler’s success at the polls was big 
enough to constitute a portent. Under the German system of pro- 
portional representation it is not easy for any single party to obtain 
an absolute majority. The Nazi poll of April 24th was the biggest 
single-party vote recorded since the revolution. The nature of his 
success is measured by the fact that in Prussia the number of Nazi 
seats was increased from 9 to 162, in a Diet of 422 members. The 
Nazi element in German politics was thereby established as a major 
force. Herr Hitler himself, commenting the day after the elections 
on the established fact that the Nazis were now “ by far the 
strongest party in Germany,’ exuberantly declared: ‘‘ We shall 
not rest after this victory, but shall resume without a moment’s 
delay the struggle for the national uprising and the liberation of 
Germany.”’ 

The salient figures of the voting were the following: In Prussia 
the Nazis won 162 seats (8,008,219 votes); the Socialists 93 seats 
(4,674,943); the Centre, -67 (3,374,413); the Communists 57 
(2,819,602) ; the Nationalists 31 (1,524,931). The other four parties 
won only twelve seats between them, viz.: the German People’s 
Party 7 seats (330,807 votes); the State Party (Democrats) 2 
(332,441); the Christian Socialists 2 (255,068); and the Hano- 
verians (Right) 1 seat (63,803). 

The practical result was little more than a spectacular demon- 
stration of German feeling, for the Nazis, in combination with the 
other parties of the Right (the Nationalists, the German People’s 
Party, the Christian Socialists, the Hanoverians) could command 
only 203 seats out of the 422. 

In Bavaria there was an equally impressive gain of Nazi seats 
from g in the old Landtag to 43 in the new, the full house being 
128 members ; but the leading party was still the Bavarian People’s 
Party with 45 seats over the former 44. The Socialists lost 14 seats 
and were now reduced to 20. In Wiirttemberg, similarly, the Nazis 
won 23 seats out of a total of 80, having held only one seat in the 
old Landtag. In Anhalt they increased their seats from 1 to 15, 
in Hamburg from 43 to 51. 

As yet then there is to be no Nazi dictatorship in Germany ; but 
the Nazis will now constitute the biggest element in a composite 
German national policy. The most interesting international effect 
was seen in France, whose own elections were due to be decided 
on May 1st and May 8th. The most characteristically nationalist 
opinion in France had already discounted the expected swing to the 
Right in Germany and contented itself with a somewhat weary 
attempt to feature the result as a ‘‘ warning ’’ to the French elec- 
torate. ‘The warning, as we shall see, had little effect on that 
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electorate : which fact is still another illustration of the chastening 
effect of present adversity. 

As always, however, there could be little hope of the elections 
producing any spectacular change in the political complexion of 
France. The multiplicity of French parties rules out in advance 
the possibility of any single ascendant party. An election merely 
provides the pawns for coalitionist bargaining. Moreover, if there 
was something, there was not much, for the foreign observer to 
choose between the T'ardieu Nationalists and the Herriot Radicals : 
and M. Blum’s excellent views on disarmament were not unani- 
mously shared by his Socialist followers. 

The first poll was held on May ist. It is the general experience 
that not more than 200 seats out of the total 615 are, as a rule, 
decided by the first poll, at which a majority of the votes cast in 
any given constituency is necessary for election. In this case there 
were outright decisions in 248 constituencies, but little indication 
was thereby given of the final result beyond that of a probable 
swing to the Left. M. Tardieu was elected by 5,671 votes against a 
combined total of 4,147 for his opponents. M. Herriot was elected 
by 5,867 against a combined total of 3,884 on the other side. 
M. Blum was also among the first 248 to be elected. The second 
ballot, held on May 8th, disclosed a decided swing to the Left. 
M. Tardieu’s government was heavily beaten and M. Herriot as 
clearly was the victor. M. Tardieu’s group, the Left Republicans, 
won 72 seats against their former ror. M. Herriot’s Socialist- 
Radicals were returned as the biggest group with 157 seats, con- 
trasting with their 109 seats in the old Chamber. ‘Their success 
exceeded their highest expectations. M. Blum’s party, the 
Socialists, increased the number of their seats from 112 to 129. 

German comment, especially that of the Right, affected little 
interest in the result. Most Germans would agree with the com- 
ment of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, to the effect that the 
theoretic differences between M. Tardieu and M. Herriot meant 
little in practice. In some degree the experience of the past sup- 
ports the view that little change in Poincarist French aims has been 
made by M. Herriot when in office; but, on the other hand, there 
has been a certain imponderable difference which has had a psycho- 
logical effect. The year 1924 was one of the least unsatisfactory 
post-war years in its international aspect, and few impartial 
observers will deny that it was due to Mr. MacDonald’s conduct 
of the British Foreign Office, seconded by M. Herriot’s control 
of the Quai d’Orsay. The politicians of the Left, in France as in 
Great Britain, have a way of doing less harm abroad than at 


home. 
It is seldom safe to take for granted the nature of the govern- 
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ment that results from any French election. At the time when 
these lines were written the group bargaining in Paris had not 
begun. It looks likely, however, that for the June opportunity 
aforesaid the three European protagonists with whom will lie the 
initiative will be M. Herriot, Dr. Briining and Mr. MacDonald : 
a less unpromising trio perhaps than any alternative that could 
readily be imagined. 

The opportunity they will have will be that of reaching an agree- 
ment to effect some measure of disarmament and of accepting with 
a good grace the established fact that the period of post-war trans- 
ference across frontiers of huge payments on account of inter- 
national political debt is at an end. The opportunity is improved 
by certain American tendencies as exemplified in the persons or in 
the recent statements of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Stimson and Mr. Mellon. 


(3) The Business Done in Disarmament. 


The work that has been done in the matter of disarmament 
in advance of the June meetings can unfortunately be chronicled 
in a few words. ‘The conference met as long ago as February 2nd. 
Before it met the chief Powers concerned had taken the precaution 
to record in a clear form their detailed feelings on the subject. 
Mr. MacDonald in the House of Commons on June 2oth, 1931, 
recapitulated what had already been achieved by Great Britain 
in the actual reduction of armaments since the war (see CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, September 1931, pp. 377-80). He made it a 
condition of any further limitation of British armaments that 
it must be accompanied by ‘‘a reduction all round.’’ ‘‘ We,”’ 
he said, “‘ have gone pretty nearly to the limit of example.’’ It 
was made clear in the debate that followed his statement that 
the three parties in the House were agreed on the principles that 
both the Treaty of Versailles and the Locarno Treaties enjoined 
upon the “ victor’’ Powers the obligation to disarm, and that 
Great Britain could not take part in any further guarantees for 
“security ’? such as those aimed at in the Geneva Protocol of 
1924. 

The French Government, on July 16th, 1931, transmitted to 
Geneva a full memorandum of its views about disarmament. ‘The 
memorandum contained the curious plea that the Treaty of 
Versailles did not enjoin upon the victor Powers the obligation 
to disarm down to the level of the defeated Powers. It went 
on to quote figures in support of the pretension that France had 
already greatly reduced her armaments: a pretension that caused 
some little surprise in every other country. It ended by making 
it a condition of further disarmament that some general instru- 
ment of ‘‘ security,’’ in the French sense, be instituted. 
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The German view simply was that Germany was already 
disarmed by the treaty, had for twelve years waited in vain for 
the other Powers to fulfil their obligation in their turn to disarm, 
and demanded equality in armaments (Count Bernstorff at 
Geneva, September 15th, 1931). 

Italy, as was known from frequent statements made by Signor 
Grandi, emphasised her postulate of parity with France, and 
reaffirmed her often repeated offer on that basis to reduce all 
armaments to any extent whatsoever. She combated the French 
claim that ‘“‘ security ’? should precede disarmament. 

Czechoslovakia made it known that she was prepared to accept 
any measure of disarmament commonly put into effect by the 
Powers. 

Poland’s case was a first-cousin to the French, demanding that 
““ general disarmament should be sought by means of a preliminary 
system of guarantees of security’? (memorandum of September 
Eyth. 1031)s 

Russia, through the busy channel of Mr. Litvinov, had often 
submitted as her case the total immediate suppression of all arma- 
ments, but concurrently omitted to give any information about 
Russian armaments, on which head, rightly or wrongly, many 
people felt some concern. 

The United States gave a full dossier of the actual position in 
her own armaments, but gave no indication of the policy she 
would pursue at the conference (memorandum of June oth, 
1931). 

Such, in broad outline, was the scanty material on which the 
pre-conference hopes had to be based. Through much of it 
there seemed to run the principle that it is the business of a 
government which takes part in a disarmament conference to 
secure for itself a maximum, and for all the others a minimum, 
of armaments. 

In the first fortnight of the conference no fewer than nineteen 
countries submitted full proposals for the consideration of the 
conference, namely Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, China, Japan, the United States, Poland, 
Hungary, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Turkey, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Russia. It was the French proposal 
that caused the greatest initial stir. M. Tardieu’s proposal was 
that the League of Nations should be supplied with a force of 
heavy bombing aeroplanes, and that no individual Power should 
be allowed to retain such weapons; that long-range artillery 
batteries and submarines should similarly be placed at the 
League’s disposal; that in short the League of Nations be armed 
in order to impose peace by force; that arbitration be compulsory, 
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and that the old will-o’-the-wisp, a definition of ‘‘ aggression,” 
should again be pursued. 

The main principle of the British proposal was the whittling 
down of armaments bit by bit, beginning with the nastier and 
more ‘‘ aggressive’’ armaments, such as submarines, gas, and 
poison. ‘That principle was the foundation also of the Italian, 
American, Chinese, Japanese and Turkish proposals. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the main sympathised with the French plan. 
The U.S.S.R. agreed with the British proposal as a second best 
to her own original proposal of total comprehensive immediate 
disarmament. Germany, from her peculiar position as the only 
disarmed Power present, grandly and simply demanded 
‘“‘ universal, enduring, equal and unreserved disarmament.”’ 

Thereafter the conference virtually stood still, in harmony 
with the general field of diplomacy, for nearly three months. By 
February 24th other countries had made their proposals : Finland, 
Estonia, Rumania, Austria, Uruguay, Australia, Bulgaria, Haiti, 
India, Egypt, Mexico, South Africa, Lithuania, Chile; and the 
first phase of the conference, the submission of the world’s ideas 
on the subject of disarmament, was thereby completed. Mr. 
Henderson on that day attempted the heroic task of reviewing the 
fifty speeches that had been made and of extracting points of 
possible agreement from them. 

The work was then handed over to committees: a general, 
committee, a political committee, a budgetary limitation committee, 
a land (or military) committee, a naval committee, an air com- 
mittee. By March 16th the various committees had started their 
work; and on that day the conference proper adjourned till 
April rith. 

A slightly more interesting phase of the conference began on 
its resumption. On April 11th Mr. Gibson launched a proposal 
that the problem be approached by a ‘‘ qualitative’? method, 
whereby a distinction should be made in the degree of offensive- 
ness and defensiveness in various armaments. On the argument 
that security depended upon the restoration of defensive arms 
to superiority over offensive arms, he proposed the abolition of 
the main offensive arms, such as heavy guns, tanks and gases. 
During the following week Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson 
appeared before the conference for the first time, and an Anglo- 
Saxon attempt was made to induce the conference to adopt a 
definite agreement on the ‘‘ qualitative’? method of reducing 
armaments. As a means thereto Sir John Simon, on April 2oth, 
submitted a resolution of a kindred spirit to the Gibson proposal 
of April r1th, namely that ‘‘ without prejudice to other proposals 
the conference declares its approval of the principle of qualitative 
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disarmament in the selection of certain classes of destructive 
weapons with a view to prohibiting by international convention 
their possession or use by any State.’ It quickly emerged that 
such a proposal would not at that stage be accepted. M. Paul- 
Boncour led the opposition in a speech containing at least one 
interesting point. France had proposed that the heavy, offensive 
weapons be placed at the disposal of the League. Great Britain 
and the United States proposed that they be abolished. If the 
Anglo-American proposal were adopted, the French proposal could 
not be further discussed. He therefore objected on the technical 
ground that the Gibson-Simon proposal came before the con- 
ference under ‘‘ item three ’’ of the agenda, and that ‘‘ item four ”’ 
would be the Tardieu proposal. Decisions, he argued, could not 
be taken on number three without reference to number four. 
Moreover he contested the principle of ‘‘ qualitative ’’? disarmament 
by the argument—this was the interesting contribution he made, 
and there is something to be said for it—that peace is not served 
by any attempt to ‘‘ humanise’’ war. War, he said, could be 
prevented; it could never be ‘‘ humanised.’’ ‘The distinction 
between having a clean bayonet through one’s stomach or having 
one’s head blown off by a clean shell, and on the other hand being 
suddenly poisoned or drowned by an unseen agency will be 
regarded by realistic people as a little academic. 

A clear division of opinion split the conference. ‘The cause of 
the disagreement was the fear, frankly expressed in the French 
Press, that the naval Powers were trying to achieve disarmament 
at the exclusive ‘‘ expense ’’ of the land Powers. Sir John Simon, 
on the simple theory that as you cannot achieve disarmament 
except by means of agreement, the paramount need was for 
unanimity, on April 22nd emended his own resolution by the 
substitution of these words: ‘‘ The possession or use of which 
should be absolutely prohibited to all States, or internationalised 
by means of a general convention.’? By now proposing that the 
offensive arms aforesaid be either prohibited or internationalised, 
he in effect proposed that the solution be sought either by the 
Gibson-Simon or by the Tardieu plan: a comprehensive com- 
promise of which the simple object could be none other than the 
gaining of time wherein to explore the possibility of bridging 
Anglo-Saxon and Continental mentality. 

The bridging work was attempted during the following week 
by the method of private consultation between the principals. 
M. Tardieu, Dr. Briining and Signor Grandi returned to their 
respective capitals during the week-end, April 23rd-25th, Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Stimson determined to stay on in Geneva 
to think out some method of moving the conference towards 
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achievement after three months of standstill. As soon as Dr. 
Briining returned to Geneva on April 26th (Tuesday) a consulta- 
tion took place at Mr. Stimson’s villa, at which he, Mr. Norman 
Davis, Mr. MacDonald, Dr. Briining and Herr von Bulow were 
the consultants. A message was sent to Signor Grandi in Rome 
to inform him of what was taking place. M. Tardieu was expected 
to return to Geneva on the Friday, April 29th. Sir John Simon, 
who also had returned to London, arrived back in Geneva to 
take part in the important discussions that were now expected 
to take place. 

The upshot threw a melancholy light on the ways, the accidents, 
and the difficulties of diplomatic action. On April 27th the waiting 
politicians in Geneva received news from Paris that M. Tardieu 
was ill and would not be able to return to Geneva on the Friday 
(April 29th). Mr. MacDonald therefore decided to return to 
London on the Saturday (April 30th), Dr. Briining returned at 
once to Berlin, and Mr. Stimson decided to leave on the Friday 
(April 29th). The great five-Power informal meeting that had 
been arranged for April 29th, to be participated in by the leading 
political authorities of the five countries, M. Tardieu, Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Stimson, Dr. Briining and Signor Grandi, simply 
could not take place. The French newspapers, in particular the 
Temps and the Journal des Débats, did not conceal their satisfac- 
tion that M. Tardieu was unable to go back to Geneva, for they 
regarded the projected attempt at a five-Power disarmament 
agreement as inopportune and unprofitable. It is such manifesta- 
tions of mass opinion, warped by misguided fear, and blind to 
long views, that make diplomacy an almost inevitably hopeless 
instrument of anything but destructive work. 

None the less Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson tried to save 
what they could from the wreck of their hopes. Before leaving 
Geneva they organised a meeting (April 29th) of such national 
representatives as were available to see if some public statement 
could not be issued of a reassuring kind. The men who met for 
that purpose were Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon for Great 
Britain; Mr. Stimson, Mr. Hugh Gibson and Mr. Norman Davis 
for the United States; M. Paul-Boncour and M. Massigli for 
France; Herr Nadolny for Germany; and Signor Augusto Rosso 
for Italy. An official statement was thereafter duly issued. It 
declared that “‘ at a consultation held this afternoon at the Villa 
Bessiage between the chief delegates now at Geneva of the 
American, British, French, German and Italian Governments, 
over which Mr. MacDonald presided, it was agreed that it was 
a matter of urgency that the conversations which have been 
proceeding with promise of good results between the heads of these 
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delegations, and which were unavoidably interrupted by the 
inability of M. Tardieu to return for the time being to Geneva, 
should be resumed at the earliest possible moment. It is con- 
templated that this resumption can take place within a fortnight. 
The exact date will be fixed in a day or two.” 

According to information that was not made public, but which 
there was reason to accept as probably true, it appeared that there 
had been something more substantial than could be seen on the 
surface in the disappointment felt by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Stimson over M. Tardieu’s inability to return to Geneva. ‘The 
decision to issue the reassuring statement above quoted was 
traceable to something really interesting and important that 
followed the original Briining-MacDonald-Stimson conversations. 
Indeed there was ground for the belief that five of the six chief 
Powers immediately concerned in the problem of disarmament had 
established a degree of harmony on a particular proposal, but 
that the harmony could not issue into an agreement only because 
M. Tardieu was unable to return to Geneva and MM. Paul-Boncour 
and Massigli felt unable, for that reason and because of the French 
election, to express a view. ‘The harmony resulted from a definite 
offer understood to have been made by Dr. Briining, in the first 
instance to Mr. Stimson and to Mr. MacDonald, both of whom 
are understood to have been attracted by it; namely that Germany 
should bind herself not to increase her present armaments till 
the time of the second disarmament conference some years hence, 
on the condition that she was released from certain technical 
prescriptions of unequal disarmament decreed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. One of those technical limitations imposed by the 
treaty is that recruitment for the Reichswehr is conditioned by 
compulsory service for twelve years. Dr. Briining’s reason for 
wanting to have that condition waived was the simple one that 
in practice so long a period with the colours disables a man for 
civil work. The object of the treaty stipulation was to ensure 
(after the warning of 1813) that Germany should not create a 
trained reserve by means of short periods of service. Dr. 
Briining, frankly acknowledging that point, met it by that part 
of his proposal which offered a spontaneous German undertaking 
not to increase present strength. Its advantage would be that 
Germany would be rid of an irksome treaty restriction, would at 
the same time give a definite lead to practical limitation in arma- 
ments, and remove all reasonable fear from French minds. 
Obviously so good a proposal was regarded as business-like. It 
emerged that it could be made the basis of an immediate under- 
standing so far as Germany, Great Britain, the United States, 
Italy, and also Russia were concerned. The absence of M. Tardieu 
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was deplorable; but it is at least within the bounds of probability 
that he would not for one moment have entertained such a proposal. 


(4) The Reparation “ Problem.’ 


Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Dr. Briining 
have often in the past few months urged the need of a “ final ”’ 
reparation settlement to be achieved at the June conference. The 
British budget of April 1932 assumed a continuing non-payment 
of all political war debt after June 3oth. err Dietrich, the 
German Finance Minister, went still further on April 22nd, when 
in an election speech he said that Germany would not be paying 
reparation after July rst, and added the comment: “If I, the 
Finance Minister of the Reich, can now make this statement 
without fear of international complications, it follows that the 
situation must be fairly clear even to the statesmen of the other 
countries.”’ 

What is to be the business of the Lausanne Conference? The 
existing ‘‘ Hoover moratorium ’’ provides that for the year 
beginning July 1st, 1931, the political debt payments shall, under 
certain conditions, be suspended. Mr. Hoover launched his 
original proposal to that end on June 2oth, 1931; but it was not 
his original proposal that was adopted. The text of the announce- 
ment of June 2oth, in its essential point, read thus: ‘‘ The 
American Government proposes a postponement during one year 
of all payments on all inter-Governmental debts, reparations, and 
relief debts, both principal and interest, but not including obliga- 
tions of Governments held by private parties. Subject to confirma- 
tion by Congress, the American Government will postpone all 
payments upon the debts of foreign Governments payable during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1st next, conditional on a like post- 
ponement for one year of all payments on inter-Governmental debts 
owing to the important creditor Powers.’’ 

The world had ten days in which to adopt that proposal. The 
whole world was ready, even eager, to adopt it, with the single 
exception of France. Mr. MacDonald announced the uncondi- 
tional British concurrence on June 22nd; but the French Govern- 
ment drafted a counter-proposal which led to a fortnight’s con- 
troversy. ‘So inimical to the spirit of the Hoover proposal was 
the French counter-proposal that on June 24th Mr. Snowden, 
in the House of Commons, announced that the British Govern- 
ment had decided to act as if the proposal had been adopted, and 
would not claim any debt payment after June 30th. On June 23rd 
Signor Mussolini telegraphed to Washington his acceptance of 
the proposal. 


The French Government’s counter-proposal was drafted and 
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delivered to Mr. Stimson in Washington on June 24th: but the 
text was withheld from publication till after it had been debated 
in the French Chamber: and that debate was arranged for no 
earlier a date than June 26th. It duly took place on June 26th 
and lasted 15% hours, ending at 6.30 a.m. on June 27th. The 
practical passages of the long French proposal submitted to 


the Chamber were these: ‘‘. . . France should abstain 
provisionally during the period of one year from retaining any 
payments from the Reich. ... A moral interest of the first order 


requires that even during the period contemplated by President 
Hoover the payment of the unconditional annuity should in no 
way be deferred. ... The French Government declares itself 
prepared, under reserve of the approval of Parliament, to place 
at the disposal of the Bank for International Settlements a sum 
equivalent to its share for one year of the non-deferrable annuity, 
with a single exception of the funds necessary for the execution 
of the remainder of the contracts of the deliveries in kind now 
proceeding. . . . The funds thus paid over to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements can be immediately utilised for the improve- 
ment of credit in Germany as well as in the countries of Central 
Europe, and notably those where the suspension of the execution 
of the Young Plan for a year might create financial or economic 
disturbance. It goes without saying that the sums thus employed 
would become available again on the expiry of the period of one 
year proposed as the limit of the provisional suspension of the 
Young Plan. The French Government is likewise of opinion 
that all necessary precautions must be taken that these sums, 
as well as those accruing from the alleviation of the Budget of 
the Reich, foilowing the suspension of the payments of the Young 
Plan for one year, can be utilised only for economic ends, all 
danger of financing of dumping being set aside. Finally, it will 
be opportune to anticipate before the expiry of the period of one 
year an examination of the measures to be taken by Germany for 
the resumption of her payments. .. .” 

The Chamber approved the Government’s policy, but the 
formula of acceptance had a still further stiffening effect: ‘‘ The 
Chamber,”’ it ran, ‘‘ relies upon the Government to maintain intact 
the unconditional contract signed in the Hague agreement by all the 
Powers concerned.”’ 

The result was that on Sunday, June 28th, only two days before 
the Hoover moratorium was designed to begin, there was started 
in Paris an exasperating and prolonged conference between Mr. 
Mellon and all the French politicians, of which the chief issue 
was how soon after June 30th, 1932, the suspended German pay- 
ment should be repaid to France, together with other long and 
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complicated matters about the Guarantee Fund of the Young Plan 
(see ConrEMPORARY Review, August 1931, pp. 146-7). There 
was an almost uninterrupted telephonic conversation for many 
days between Mr. Mellon in Paris and Mr. Hoover in Washing- 
ton. In the early hours of June 30th it looked as if M. Laval 
would finally refuse to give his consent to the moratorium. During 
the evening of June 30th the Italian Government announced that 
from midnight it would act as if the moratorium were operative. 

As it was now certain that the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy and Germany would all act upon the terms of the original 
Hoover proposal, whether France agreed to it or not, it dawned 
upon the French politicians that they were likely to lose more 
by standing out than by coming in: for by coming in they still had 
a sporting chance of obtaining the agreement of the other Powers 
to some French emendation of the scheme, the lever to their hand 
being the desire of those other Powers on psychological grounds to 
have the payments stopped as a result of international agreement. 
The Franco-American conference was therefore continued. Mr. 
Mellon on July rst—by which time the moratorium, though not 
agreed on, had taken effect—submitted to MM. Laval and Flandin 
a new proposal, offering France her repayment within fifteen years. 
Probably even at that time Mr. Mellon had a shrewd suspicion that 
any such concessions would in the relentless course of events be 
robbed of their substance. The Paris talks dragged on. On July 
and the British Foreign Office so far bowed to the force of the 
circumstances as to suggest the holding of an international con- 
ference, although Mr. Snowden a week before had declared that 
there was no time for a conference. "The inconsistency was no 
criticism on Mr. Snowden. At 9.30 p.m. on July 3rd Mr. Mellon 
capitulated to MM. Laval and Flandin, and it was officially an- 
nounced that ‘“‘ Mr. Mellon confirmed that the American Govern- 
ment had decided to accept the maintenance of the payment by 
Germany of the unconditional annuity provided by the Young 
Plan 

French resource, however, was not yet exhausted, nor French 
desire satisfied. It was not till July 6th that the Hoover mora- 
torium was agreed on. It was agreed on retrospectively to July ist. 
The text of the agreement began with a short sentence that “‘ (r) 
The payment of Government debts will be suspended from July rst, 
1931, until June 30th, 1932,’’ and for the rest contained a series 
of French reservations and clauses due to French conditions. The 
most important of them was embodied in Article 2: ‘“‘ The Reich 
will pay the total of the unconditional annuities, but the French 
Government agrees, so far as it is concerned, that those payments 
shall be made by the Reich to the Bank for International Settle- 
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ments, which will place them in guaranteed bonds of the German 
railways.”’ 

It was not surprising that the Hoover moratorium boomlet of 
June 1931 was followed on the world’s stock exchanges by the 
Hoover moratorium slump of July 1931. 

It will be the technical business of the Lausanne conference to 
decide what, if any, new arrangement may be expedient, or, if 
expedient, possible, in view of the unofficial suspicion generally 
rampant that there will be some difficulty in practice about the 
resumption of the payments suspended by the Hoover moratorium. 
Since July 6th, 1931, it has been known to the world’s politicians 
that the Hoover moratorium was a temporising expedient, of which 
one object was to give to the politicians twelve long months in which 
to make more lasting arrangements. They have spent much time 
in that sense, but the total of their achievement has been to put 
off to the last fortnight of the twelve months the very attempt to 
reach an agreement. In one sense, however, the Lausanne con- 
ference will be an empty ceremony. If somebody proposes that the 
moratorium be extended, no payments will be made after July 
1st; whether or not anybody makes such a proposal, or any 
proposal, no payments will be made. There may arise the question 
whether the ‘‘ Hoover mechanism ’’ of transference by Germany to 
Basle of the unconditional French annuities and the re-lending by 
France to Germany of those annuities, shall be perpetuated. Such a 
question would conform to the very spirit of pantomime: but there 
is not likely to be much to choose between the spirit of pantomime 
and the spirit of Lausanne. Nor would a further exhibition of that 
sort of disconnected charivari that was performed a year ago be 
likely to have any practical result, good or bad, in present circum- 
stances. 


(5) The United States and the Real Problem. 


There are those who think that the signal for transition from 
world slump to world boom may come from some diplomatic achieve- 
ment as probably as from any other accident. The real diplomatic 
problem is the joining of European with American influences in 
an attempt to remove some of the obstacles to world recovery. 
Clearly, with the best will in the world, there cannot be a long- 
distance localised European cancellation of reparation debt without 
reference to the European political debts owed to the United States. 
So far the two chief difficulties have been the inability of the 
United States to recognise the European aspect of the problem and 
the French inability to recognise any aspect of the problem. In the 
case of France the national characteristic of realism in the face 
of established fact has already gone far to removing the one diff- 
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culty. The combined implications of Mr. Stimson’s recent activity 
in Europe, of Mr. Mellon’s assumption of the ambassadorship in 
London and Senator Borah’s pronouncements in Washington have 
gone far to removing the other. 

Mr. Stimson has done much by sympathetic encouragement and 
argument to foster that spirit of French and German confidence in 
each other which is the first essential to achievement in disarma- 
ment. Mr. Mellon is a financier by training and by long practice, 
plunged at the top of his form into the whirlpool of diplomacy. 
He is the principal author on the American side of the American- 
European debt funding arrangements, and has the scholarly men- 
tality which acknowledges mistakes, not in a defensive spirit, but 
in a constructive spirit, as a means to better things. He has made 
enemies in the United States by the frankness with which he has 
admitted the unfairness of the debt settlements to Great Britain 
and by his latter-day dogma that a healthy creditor implies a 
healthy debtor. Senator Borah for many years past has insisted 
that common sense prevented the United States from relieving her 
European debtors merely that they might squander the more money 
on armaments. His logic therein has been impregnable; but he 
has always refrained from extending his logic to the wider field. 
Under the influence of the world depression, however, his outlook 
has widened. Speaking before a crowded Senate on May sth he 
postulated the treble achievement of disarmament, a reparation 
settlement and the restoration of silver to the place it held before 
1925 as conditions precedent to world recovery. He did not go to 
the length of facing the correlation of all the political debts with 
each other : but he is clearly moving. He made the excellent point, 
which is not often heard in the United States, that gold debts could 
not be paid so long as 70 per cent. of the world’s monetary gold 
was held by France and the United States; and he added that the 
dilemma was completed by the refusal of the United States, through 
the effect of her tariffs, to accept payment in goods. He then 
said: “‘ we are up against an impossible situation unless there can 
be a large supply of money. ... There must be some relief from 
this gold mentality. ... When England was forced off the gold 
standard last September there were dire prophecies as to what 
would happen. To-day she is the only bright spot on the horizon. 
That great nation, which was committed to the gold standard since 
1849, is the only nation to-day which seems on the road to 
recovery.” 

His disillusion about gold seems to be complete. It is a short step 
therefrom to general disillusion; and Senator Borah’s evolution is 
as good a symptom as one needs of America’s evolution. 

May 15th, 1932. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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Sir Arthur Salter’s Recovery is not only a good book but a 
good deed. No living Englishman writes with such authority on 
the supreme problem of our time—the problem of saving civilisation 
from an economic catastrophe only less terrible than the World 
War itself. It is written so lucidly that any educated reader can 
understand it, and so brilliantly that our attention is held from 
beginning to end. Moreover, we soon become aware that the chief 
economic adviser of the early years of the League of Nations is not 
a passionless pundit but a man of warm human feelings. He has 
already rendered conspicuous service to country after country, and 
now, at the height of the crisis and in the plenitude of his 
experience, he addresses himself to the rulers and citizens of the 
old and the new world. If they reject his counsel they will deserve 
their doom. 

“Thirteen years after the war,’”’ writes Sir Arthur, “‘ we seem 
to be back in the chaos that immediately followed it. The road to 
real recovery is more tortuous and more arduous than we had 
thought; but it is not beyond finding and following.’? Man, he 
adds, is an adaptable creature, and he will in time beyond question 
find the solution. We thought we were finding it in the first decade 
of peace, when the shell-shocked world was being rebuilt at a 
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wonderful pace. Then came the terrible relapse in 1929, necessi- 
tating a second effort and a wider synthesis. We have left behind 
us the “‘ self-regulating automatic system ’’ of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which created so much wealth, but which depended for its 
success on a combination of factors that has ceased to exist. ‘‘ The 
planning system ’’ whither we are feeling our way is not yet in 
being, and the outlines are only now beginning to appear. Our goal 
is the combination of planning and regulation with competition and 
individual enterprise, so adjusted that the abuses of each will be 
avoided and the benefits of each retained. Like other ideals in an 
imperfect world it can only be partially realised. But few readers 
of this stimulating book will contest its analysis of our sickness 
and our needs. Universal impoverishment in a world glutted with 
commodities and bursting with productive capacity is a challenge 
to the mind and will of man which it would be disgraceful not to 
confront and overcome. 

After four introductory chapters on the present situation we pass 
to Part II, entitled ‘‘ Economic and Financial Reforms.’’ A 
masterly, but rather difficult, discussion of the gold problem com- 
plains that the sometime constitutional monarch has in the last year 
or two changed into a capricious despot, harming mankind 
more than he helps. ‘The way out, we are told, is the increase of 
gold prices by controlled inflation, followed by the maintenance 
of stability. The chapter on credit preaches the same gospel of 
control, above all the control of foreign public loans, which in their 
reckless profusion have often proved almost equally disastrous to 
debtor and creditor. The long chapter on reparations judges the 
short-sighted treaty makers of 1919 with the severity they deserve, 
and argues that the restoration of the devastated regions of France 
and Belgium could and should have been undertaken by German 
labour, as was proposed by the defeated foe. The process would 
have been rapid and cheap, would have saved the German currency 
from collapse by avoiding the necessity of transfer, have averted 
the occupation of the Ruhr, and relieved Europe of the most formid- 
able obstacle to recovery. ‘‘ Fate or folly ruled otherwise.’? Com- 
plete cancellation of reparations and war debts would be the best 
solution for the world as a whole; but that is too much to expect, 
and Sir Arthur sketches a method of reduced payments, varying 
with the ebb and flow of prosperity. Of tariffs Sir Arthur writes 
with the same scorn as the majority of trained economists, describ- 
ing them as “‘ framed for the most part by successive concessions 
to sectional pressure.’’ And economic nationalism is as disastrous 
as internal favouritism. The world or even Europe as a free-trade 
unit is a far-off dream, depending for its realisation on a degree of 
political unification for which opinion is at present utterly un- 
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prepared. We can, however, and we must work towards a World 
Economic Council, co-ordinating national Economic Councils, corre- 
sponding to the League of Nations, for only in planning, national 
and international, can we find salvation and advance. ‘‘ We have 
before us only the alternatives of collective leadership, collective 
control, or chaos.’’ 

Part III, entitled ‘‘ The Political Scene,’’ takes us into a world 
where most of us are more at home than in the economic maze. Sir 
Arthur analyses the atmosphere of the different Powers from the 
standpoint of a good European, while making allowance for coun- 
tries—France in particular—which find it at present impossible to 
live at such a high level. There is nothing more impressive in this 
book than the resounding tribute to Wilson—‘‘ the most unshakable 
will of our age.’’ But for him there would be no League of Nations 
to-day. ‘‘ If the world does indeed prevent the recurrence of great 
wars, it will be to this great act of this great man, more than to any 
other person or event in history, that it will owe its salvation.” 
None of the trio of Locarno reaches this standard, though Briand 
and Stresemann receive the homage that is their due. The Locarno 
Pact, we are told, was the right thing done at the wrong time. “‘ It 
was Britain’s last card, and it was played too soon.’”? The pledge 
of armed support was given unilaterally, instead of as a contribution 
to a general settlement which should have included disarmament. 
‘It is impossible to discern any influence from this pledge on the 
French feeling of insecurity. I know nothing so disappointing in 
recent history as this fact.’? Like the Balfour Note, it failed to 
provoke similar sacrifices and contributions from other quarters, 
and its healing influence was thereby reduced toa minimum. Thus 
the anxious years since the return of peace reveal a series of costly 
errors in the political and economic field, the combined effect of 
which has been to aggravate the terrible legacy of the war. Never 
was clear thinking and wise planning more needed than at a time of 
almost unexampled confusion, and many readers of this persuasive 
volume will earnestly desire that the author may be called to new 
and even higher opportunities of national and international service. 


GuPrG, 


* * * 


SANKARA AND MEISTER ECKHART.* 


The translators and the publishers have rendered a great service 
by making Professor Rudolf Otto’s book on Mysticism East and 
West available to English readers. The volume is based upon 
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lectures delivered in the winter of 1923-4 at Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and, as the author says, presupposes the inquiry which he made 
in his well-known book, The Idea of the Holy. Professor Otto 
brings under sens otiae the work of the great mystic of the 
East, Sankara, and that of Meister Eckhart, the medizeval German 
mystic. The first part of the book exhibits the remarkable con- 
formity between the two systems of metaphysical speculation ; the 
second part exhibits the differences between them. Both these 
great thinkers belong to the type of intellectual and not emotional 
mystics. Both, in their fundamental theology, set forth an 
identical doctrine of the relations between the Godhead and God. 
For both the Godhead so transcends thought as to be beyond 
personality, attributes, and even being. For both the Godhead 
becomes manifest and active in the personal God, who is the 
creative source of the Universe and the object of primary religious 
apprehension and experience. Both, therefore, treat the creature 
as possessing reality only in and for God. Apart from Him, the 
created world is an illusory and even evil Appearance. 

So far both are agreed. The difference between the two, which 
is exhibited in the second part of the volume, is due to the 
Christian tradition in which Meister Eckhart was brought up, and 
in which he sincerely believed. It is clear that the doctrine of 
the Incarnation must needs to some extent exalt the worth and 
purpose of the created Universe; in particular that it must bring 
to the Christian mysticism of Eckhart a moral strain which is 
entirely absent from that of the Eastern mystic. So far as their 
common theology is concerned, it is difficult for an outsider to 
treat the emanation of God from the Godhead and the ultimate 
absorption of God into the Godhead, as ontologically real. ‘The 
doctrine appears to be due rather to the flux of human apprehension 
than to the Divine nature in itself. Religious thought, when 
touched by aspiration, may pass backwards and forwards between 
the Idea of Godhead and the Idea of God, practising life in relation 
to God while aspiring to eternal union with the Godhead. ‘This 
distinction, however, will be treated by the non-mystic as represent- 
ing subjective experience and not objective truth. Even in the case 
of the mysticism of Eckhart this theology must needs imply a 
measure of spiritual instability and intellectual inconsistency ; much 
more so in the case of Sankara and Eastern mystics as a whole, 
because in their case it is unqualified by the profound realism of 
the Christian faith. 

This brief notice is inadequate to represent the thoroughness 
of Professor Otto’s exposition. It is, however, sufficient to call 


the attention of English students to the importance and interest 
of his work. 2 eee Oe 
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PARADISE REGAINED.* 


In these rather slap-dash days it is an excellent idea to return 
to John Milton’s poetry and read him as a classic. Professor Saints- 
bury has long ago reminded us that Milton came at a period of 
imminent decline as a result of the laxity of structure into which 
drama had degenerated : 

Just at this time came Milton, a poet with an exquisite ear 
and extraordinary science of form, great learning in his own 
and other languages, and a predilection for the special form 
of non-dramatic blank verse which, managed as he manages 
it, at once counteracts the effect of the sharp snip-snap couplet 
and of the wandering, involved labyrinthine stanza. He 
tightened up the metre without unduly constricting it; he 
refined the expression without making it jejune. And in 
particular his need of an extremely varied line to construct 
his paragraphs and supply the want of rhyme-music, made him, 
without adopting the sheer abandonment of the late dramatic 
verse, resort to every artifice of metrical distribution to avoid 
monotony. 

We are, practically speaking, in a period like to that when Milton 
came to the aid of English poetry in the time when Abraham 
Cowley ruled the English world. Consequently, it is a pleasure 
to welcome Mr. EK. H. Blakeney’s scholarly edition of Paradise 
Regained, an epic which takes its place in the almost unique living 
and growing continuity of production and thought of the highest 
standard which was to close with Samson Agonistes. It is im- 
possible to compare these various masterpieces, since they represent 
a growth of personality from the stately splendour of Comus to the 
end; 
Samson hath girt himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic. 

It is well to choose Paradise Regained since, while the quality of 
the poet’s work has by no means declined and indeed shows a 
further growth of spiritual force, the poem itself is less familiar 
even to the professed student of poetry, and this edition (beautifully 
produced) which Mr. Blakeney has given us will repay, line by line, 
study in the light of the learned commentary which the editor has 
lovingly compiled. 

Few nineteenth-century poets will be thought worthy of a com- 
mentary. Indeed only one needs it, Robert Browning. Bursting 
with obscure learning, especially with respect to medizval Italy, 
his writings need, in many cases, a commentary to explain the 
context. Indeed Sordello is meaningless without continuous help. 
Be ae ee ender Todaon Uric Parmidge Tio Agate 
Scholartis Press. 
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Browning is a very great poet, but even in the easiest of his long 
poems, The Ring and the Book, there are passages, magnificent pas- 
sages, that need fuller treatment than is given them in Mr. Birrell’s 
annotated edition. In the case of Milton there is not such obscurity 
to fight against, but there is much work to be done even in Paradise 
Regained, which consists only of four books and in all 2,070 lines. 
Mr. Blakeney devotes twenty-two pages of introduction and ninety 
pages of commentary to this brief poem which, in a sumptuous 
edition, occupies rather more than sixty-four pages of large type. 
The Introduction deals (inter alia) with various estimates of the 
poem and of Milton as a poet. The Ode on the Nativity appeared 
in 1629, Comus in 1634, Lycidas in 1637, the period of Sonnets 
(so admirably dealt with in 1921 by Dr. John S. Smart) is coin- 
cident with the poet’s famous political career, Paradise Lost was 
begun about 1658 and published in 1667 and Mr. Blakeney assumes 
that Milton dictated Paradise Regained between 1665 and 1667. It 
went to press in 1670. In the meantime Samson Agonistes had 
been written and finished and was published in 1671. ‘This poem 
ended Milton’s career as a poet. “Theological controversy was 
destined to go on till his death on November 8th, 1674, in his 
sixty-sixth year. 

I, who erewhile the happy garden sung 

By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 

Recovered Paradise to all mankind, 

By one man’s firm obedience fully tried 

Through all temptation, and the tempter foiled 


In all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, 
And Eden raised in the waste wilderness. 


This is the theme of the continued epic. Here in the First Book 
is the great scene in the Wilderness when Satan confesses, or 
rather boasts, to Our Lord : 


*Tis true, I am that Spirit unfortunate 
Who, leagued with millions more in rash revolt, 
Kept not my happy station. .. . 
. . . Though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To be beloved of God, I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate or admire, 
What I see excellent in good, or fair, 
Or virtuous. 


That passage Professor Saintsbury chooses as of special excellence 
and ranges it with: 


the dream of Christ, and the morning scene after it, with its 
traces of Milton’s reading in romance; the second prospect from 
the mount; the views of Rome and Athens; the storm; and, 
above all, the final moment on the golden spire of the Temple. 
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Yet perhaps it is not in passages that Milton’s greatness 
appears so decidedly as in the great achievement and attainment 
of the general scheme of his poems on the one hand, and the 
sails ae perfection of the single line and phrase on the 
other. 


This is specially true of Paradise Regained. ‘There is infinite 
pathos in the attitude of Satan to Christ : 


The son of God I also am, or was; 
And, if I was, I am; relation stands. 


Mr. Blakeney’s analysis of Milton’s blank verse in his Introduc- 
tion, aided by the Commentary dealing with individual lines, is 
of the greatest value. He writes : 


It is imperative for us to bear in mind that, in Milton’s 
hands, blank verse is not a thing of regular and obvious scansion 
by common iambics; what gives a perennial freshness and 
charm to his verse is the art with which he varies his verse; 
if he never loses his hold upon the norm, he manages to play 
with it as a great pianist plays with an air, as Gosse aptly 
notes. Never for two consecutive moments is Milton’s blank 
verse in exactly the same form. ... Apart from occasional 
glories of the lines, their superb and subtle embroideries, the 
cunning manipulation of the vowel sequences, the marshalled 
movement of the consonants, there is throughout Paradise 
Regained an astringency that is tonic in its effect. His verse 
here reminds us, from another point of view, of the finest Greek 
statuary, which, for all its calculated severity, thrills with 
spiritual emotion. The distinguishing feature of Milton’s blank 
verse is the verse-paragraph; examine any page of it and you 
will find the poet conveying his meaning not in single lines 
or couplets but in subtle combinations of verses—the sense 
‘‘ variously drawn out.’? ‘This is what helps to give it that 
peculiar majestic movement, the secret of which few have 
ever learnt. 


Yet what Professor Saintsbury calls ‘‘ the marvellous perfection 
of the single line and phrase ”’ must also be taken into full account. 
An instance is given above in Satan’s insistence that he is still 
the Son of God : “‘ relation stands.’’ The growing use (as in Shake- 
speare’s later work) of hypermetric lines is to be noted in Paradise 
Regained and even more so in Samson Agonistes. Mr. Blakeney 
specially notes the curious fact that Shakespeare and Milton had a 
favourite ceesura in common, at the end of the third foot. However, 
for an analysis of all these very important niceties of high art the 
reader and student must go to Mr. Blakeney’s detailed and scholarly 
Commentary. There he will find the many Greek, Latin and Italian 
parallels, which undoubtedly were in the poet’s mind, as well as 
other detailed sources as revealed in the editor’s very wide reading 
and in books like Mr. John Bailey’s and Professor Raleigh’s im- 


portant essays on Milton. 
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The student will use this Commentary with the pleasure of 
wandering through a well-tilled, beautiful garden. Single words 
(such as the post-classical incubus diverted from its classical use 
to superstitious uses by Augustine and others, or curious words 
like debel, meaning to wear down in war—debellare) are given due 
attention and ample passages (such as the description of Athens 
in the Fourth Book—‘‘ the most splendid episode in the poem ’’) 
are subject to full comment. The Commentary, indeed, is one 
of the fullest tributes yet compiled to Milton’s vast and splendid 
learning. Original in the conceptions that he placed for all time in 
the arcana of poesy he drew on all sources that could illustrate his 
successive themes. “The description and analysis of his sources 
make up in Mr. Blakeney’s Commentary a sweet smelling and 
lovely garden and the book is one that should be used, not only in 
the private scholar’s home, but in seats of learning, not excluding 
the sixth forms of the great public schools for boys and girls. 
Milton should come to the rescue of modern literature and poetry 
and this could best be done by showing to the schools the fact that 
in the case of Milton vast learning and infinite patience built up the 
possibility of the greatest poetry. It is true that John Milton, like 
William Shakespeare, had a capacity for the significance of metre 
in its relation to personality which occurs rarely in the history 
of a nation, but Milton’s supreme achievement was one in which 
pure scholarship played a vital part. Therefore, this Commentary 
is a book for schools and scholars and should be widely used. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


THE INNS OF CCOri = 


A delightful book on the Inns of Court has been written recently 
by Colonel R. J. Blackham. In The Story of the Temple, Gray’s 
and Lincoln’s Inns we are given a short but comprehensive account 
of the four Honourable Societies. The book begins with an his- 
torical sketch of the Knights Templars, their downfall in the 
fifteenth century, and the coming of the lawyers. The early history 
of Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn is touched on; and their historical 
associations, traditions, and ancient buildings are briefly men- 
tioned. The greater part of the book, however, is devoted to the 
two Inns in the Temple. Colonel Blackham writes in a friendly 
and intimate way, filling the story with anecdotes and imparting to 
the reader the very atmosphere of the Temple. Several of the most 
interesting chapters are devoted to an account of the historic build- 
ings. The Temple Church, which is the largest of the five round 
churches in England, the Elizabethan hall of the Middle Temple 


* Sampson Low. 
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and the cloisters built by Sir Christopher Wren are only several 
examples in a place which seethes with history. 

Colonel Blackham rightly lays great stress on the close connec- 
tion between the Temple and literature. In the Middle Temple 
Hall Queen Elizabeth witnessed the first production of Twelfth 
Night. In the eighteenth century Dr. Johnson lived for a time 
in the Temple. During this century, indeed, the Temple was a 
fashionable place for the wits and men of letters, and also for 
politicians; to mention only a few, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Pope, 
Gibbon and Burke all spent much of their time within these pre- 
cincts. Goldsmith is buried north-east of the Temple Church. 
Charles Lamb was born in Crown Office Row. He loved and wrote 
much about the Temple. ‘‘It is the most elegant spot in the 
metropolis. What a transition for a countryman visiting London 
for the first time—the passing from the crowded Strand or Fleet 
Street, by unexpected avenues, into its magnificent ample squares, 
its classic green recesses!’? ‘Thackeray also lived in Crown Office 
Row. He makes Lamb Court the scene of some passages in the 
History of Pendennis. Later Dickens made the Temple Courts still 
more famous in his novels. The Temple Fountain, “ the part best 
beloved by the many novelists and essayists who have written about 
the Temple .. . is the spot where in Martin Chuzzlewit Dickens 
makes Ruth Pinch meet her lover and her brother. ‘ Brilliantly 
the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, and laughingly its liquid 
music played .. . as little Ruth and her companion came towards 
it.’ ’’ Colonel Blackham has much cause for asserting that the Inns 
of Court are “‘ the great nurseries of lawgivers and cradles of men 
of letters.’ 

For the sake of completeness, the author describes the old Inns 
of Chancery and some of the famous taverns near the Temple, 
notably ‘‘ The Cock ”’ and ‘‘ The Devil.’? He further writes chap- 
ters on ‘‘ the livery of the law ’’ and the life of a modern barrister. 
Finally, the connection of the Inns of Court with America and 
Treland are dealt with. It is interesting to note that five members 
of the Middle Temple signed the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. This comprehensive volume provides a very enjoyable intro- 
duction to greater knowledge of the Inns of Court. 


2 


* * * 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC GROWTH.* 


The late Professor Lilian Knowles, the eminent economist, had 
planned and fully lectured upon the subject of the economic 


* Economic Development in the Nineteenth Century: France, Germany, 
Russia and the tinted States. By the late L. C. A. Knowles. George Rout- 


ledge & Sons Ltd. 
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development of the Great Powers during the nineteenth century 
and had published that part of her able survey relating to Great 
Britain in a volume entitled The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolution in Great Britain during the Nineteenth Century. She 
died in 1926, leaving the rest of her lectures on this subject, dealing 
with France, Germany, Russia and the United States, unpublished. 
Her intention to publish is shown by the draft preface found 
among her papers. In part also the volume had been prepared 
for publication and, fortunately, the Editor, Mr. C. M. Knowles, 
has been able to correlate and expand the remaining lecture notes 
(with the help of Dr. Allan McPhee) in a fashion that practically 
leaves little to be desired. ‘The literary and scientific form of 
this important book makes it a work that every student of economic 
history will have no difficulty in studying and should read. 

There is indeed no book that attempts the task that is here 
fulfilled, ‘‘ the interaction of the Great Powers on each and how 
far their general development was similar and how far it differed 
in each country.’’ ‘The whole world, as Professor Knowles said, 
‘“ became one area for economic purposes after 1870 and economic 
motives dominated the political situation from that time onwards.”’ 
That was one of the tragedies of the World War, since in I914 
‘“ world interdependence and exchange’ had been ‘“‘ substituted 
for a national system of economics.’’ After 1870 Europe returned 
to protection and State regulation. It was not till more than fifty 
years later that England at last gave up, temporarily at any rate, 
free trade. Professor Knowles did not live to see the change, but 
in any event her theme is a pre-war theme. She sees in the 
period between 1830 and 1870 an intensified nationalism that begot 
not only laisser-faire in industry and commerce but a new 
Imperialism that looked for markets in Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific. ‘‘ A new democratic imperial mercantilism took the 
place of the national mercantilism of the autocratic monarchs.’’ 
It was a new world. 

It followed inevitably from the very fact of mercantile and 
industrial competition in the various imperial systems that 
liberalism and free trade in the Continental countries would give 
place to State regulation and, as Professor Knowles states, 
successive wars stimulated these changes. The agricultural 
changes that she traces in such valuable detail in France, Germany, 
Russia and the United States played also a great part in the 
changing world. ‘The creation of personal freedom in Russia and 
other countries gave a new outlook to farming in the great agri- 
cultural areas. In 1910 almost a third of the people of the United 
States of America were engaged in agriculture. In Germany the total 
yield of cereals and of potatoes had more than doubled in the thirty 
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years that ended in 1913, while in France long before these dates 
the wheat area had increased by fifty per cent. and the yields had 
doubled. Indeed, between 1820 and 1913 the yield had doubled 
though the progress had been slower after 1880. As to Russia 


before the European War broke out Russia was engaged on 
the most stupendous agricultural revolution of modern times, 
and was accomplishing it quite rapidly. The result should have 
been greatly increased yields, the creation of a new granary 
for Europe, and a higher level of life for the peasant... . 
Co-operative societies were forming rapidly, as the Russian has 
a genius for co-operation. 


The economic liberty—which Professor Knowles considers was a 
fruit of the French Revolution—played an even greater part in 
the Continental Industrial Revolution. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century in France, indeed, the freedom of the workmen was 
shown more in strikes than in political action, while in Germany 
after 1871 there was a tremendous growth in industries and manu- 
factures with large protection of the industrial worker by means 
of social insurance and the trade union movement. Even in Russia 
in 1906 trades unions became lawful and the industrial-develop- 
ment that had begun in the ’eighties was proceeding with vast 
rapidity until 1914. It was a dramatic process and has left its 
mark on the history of Western economics. The United States 
of America had been racing along in the industrial world, and 
despite a labour movement that did not follow the trade union 
method but worked on the conservative lines of the American 
Federation of Labour uniting all skilled crafts, the Nation was 
able at last to control both railways and trusts and is striving 
to solve other great problems such as great monopolies and 
prohibitive tariffs. 

Professor Knowles goes on to deal with the revolution wrought 
by mechanical transport in France, Germany, Russia and the 
United States of America and deals also with what may be called 
the imperial expansions of these countries. ‘The French policy 
of tariff assimilation whereby French goods were to go into the 
French Colonies without payment of any duty and foreign goods 
going to the same destination were to pay the French tariff while 
Colonial goods were to have a preference in the French market, 
has been moderately successful, though a skilled observer declares 
that “‘ the external trade of all the French possessions, including 
Algeria and Tunis, was not one-third as large as the external 
trade of India,’”’ and it is a question whether the policy of assimila- 
tion and the spread of French civilisation in this way has paid 
in the region of economics. 

For the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century (and 
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for the matter of that, all of the twentieth century up to date) the 
world with which the author deals has been dominated by the 
growing influence of the State in every economic field, including 
social welfare. The continual need for money to pay for these 
ventures of State intervention has made the income tax universal, 
and Professor Knowles’ comment on the pre-war income tax is 
very interesting : 

In all these countries the income tax has an allowance for 
dependants, in France a very extensive allowance. The United 
States [which introduced in 1912 a federal income tax on the 
English lines] makes no distinction between an earned and 
an unearned income, but this distinction is made in the German 
States and in France, the earned income receiving preferential 
treatment. [he income tax, when worked in this way, is a 
remarkable example of action by the State to redress inequalities 


of fortune and assist the poorer man with a family to shoulder 
his burdens. 


Another and final point which may be noted is the effect that 
European immigrants into the United States of America have 
had on social and economic life. ‘‘ They had,’’ says Professor 
Knowles, ‘‘ no prejudice against government regulation as had 
the old settlers who had inherited the English tradition. It thus 
tended to become obscured and make the American people less 
hostile to Government action in various forms.’’ Various strange 
amendments to the Constitution illustrate this truth. Perhaps 
the numerous Italians who return to Italy take the reinforced 
tradition of State intervention with them. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


THE BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS OF 
VERGE 


Professor Murison is incorrigibly diligent. Having just given 
a grateful world the entire works of Horace in excellent and varied 
English verse he almost immediately follows this really great 
effort with an heroic attempt to render the Bucolics and Georgics 
of Virgil in English hexameters. Professor Murison, against much 
modern practice, but in accordance with the older manuscript 
fragments, spells the name of the poet, Vergil. ‘The Medicean 
and other complete manuscripts apparently abandoned this spell- 
ing for Virgil and there must have been some definite early evi- 
dence upon which the change was based. Mr. T. E. Page, in his 
Edition of Books I-VI of the Aeneid, definitely says, ‘‘ the spelling 


* The Bucolics and Georgics of Vergil Rendered into English H 
Alexander Falconer Murison. Longmans. 4 oaee ige 
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Virgilius is wrong; but as an English word it seems pedantic to 
alter ‘ Virgil,’ established as it is by a long literary tradition.” 
But Continental scholars, such as Zappert and Comparetti, use the 
term ‘‘Virgil”’ so that it is not only an English tradition. In writing 
of the St. Denis fragment (in the Vatican) of the second or third 
century the name ‘“‘ Vergil”’ is used, but that was before the 
change took place in the fourth or fifth century. We are told by 
Gellius that M. Valerius Probus (the grammarian of the first cen- 
tury) in settling the text of Virgil ‘‘ examined the MS. of the First 
Georgic corrected by Virgil’s own hand ’? (Sandys) and “‘ traces of 
some of his critical signs survive in the Medicean MS.”’ ‘Therefore 
it is quite likely that the spelling Virgil is to be attributed to 
Probus. 

P. Virgilius Maro was born in 70 B.c. near Mantua, and died at 
Brindisi in 19 B.c. in his prime. About the year 41 B.c. he became 
an intimate friend of Octavian (Augustus) and his Minister, 
Mecenas, as well as Horace. He had already published his pastoral 
poems, called songs about herdsmen (the Bucolics), known to us by 
the name of the Eclogues. The Georgics followed between 37 B.c. 
and 30 B.c., and represented perhaps the policy of Augustus and of 
Meecenas, the direct inspirer of the poem, in its attack on great 
estates. In the opening of the Third Georgic Virgil refers to the 
writing of the Aeneid with Cesar as its hero. He was known 
to have this in hand in 27 B.c., and he was hard at work in 23 B.c. 
He was urged by Augustus to publish the great work but it is said 
that he was discontented with it and burnt it. Fortunately copies 
survived and immediately after Virgil’s death it was issued by 
Varius and Tucca. From that time Virgil gradually became an 
almost legendary figure, his brilliant shadow pervading the Middle 
Ages. The Fourth Eclogue was regarded as a prophecy of the 
advent of Christ and it was a tradition that St. Paul visited his 
tomb near Naples. 

Roman poetry was derived from Greek models. Nevius, Ennius 
and Lucretius gradually led to the perfection of Virgil who, though 
echoing Theocritus in the Eclogues and in the Aeneid Homer, how- 
ever, achieved something essentially his own. Professor Murison 
rightly translates Virgil into English hexameters though he says 
that the Latin hexameter ‘‘ is much less willing than the Greek to 
be reproduced in the English hexameter; and the matter of the 
Georgics, largely intractable in any form of verse, is very often 
defiant of the English form.” Vet, if Virgil chose the Greek form 
it would be unwise for an English translator to do otherwise. It is 
true that the hexameter must be filed, and very often it is not, with 
disastrous results. Professor Murison has polished his work and 
has endeavoured to make the hexameters ‘‘ read themselves,” that 
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is to say, flow naturally with the artificiality of the metre—if it is 
artificial and not a natural wave-sound—hidden in its essential 
music. 

It must suffice in a brief notice to quote a line or two from the 
famous Fourth Eclogue and some lines from the scarcely less 
famous Third Georgic : 


Now has come in the last age that the Sibyl of Cumz predicted : 
Now the Grand Cycle of centuries starts on a fresh revolution ; 
Now is the Maiden returning, returning the reign of Saturnus; 
Now from the heavens on high is descending a new generation. 
Chaste Lucina, do thou but be gracious at birth of the man-child 
Through whom at last shall the iron generation pass out of 
existence, 
While that the golden shall reign the world over; now reigns 
thine Apollo. 


It is not wonderful that the Middle Ages hailed this as a prophecy 
of the death of the Iron Age, the birth of Christ, and the coming 
of the Golden Age which we still await. 
In the Third Georgic comes the intimation that the poet is con- 
templating his Epic of Rome: 
Czesar shall stand in the shrine of the centre, the god of the 
temple. 


I, in his honour, as victor, resplendent in Tyrian purple, 
Four-horse chariots a hundred will drive by the river in 


triumph. 

Greece all will join me, leaving Alpheus and groves of 
Molorchus, 

And will contend with the raw-hide gauntlet and strive in the 
foot-race. 


Yet before long I will gird me to tell of the hard-foughten 


battles 
Ceesar has won, and to carry his name and his fame through 
as many 
Years as is Caesar removed from the day of the birth of Tithonus. 
J. E. G. pe M. 
* *% * 


A SCHOOLMASTER LOOKS BACK.* 


Some professional books are the very stuff of which history is 
made and this is specially so in the history of education. Acts of 
Parliament, Orders in Council, statistics are all very well, but 
when the life of education is in question we have to go to the 


* Musings of an Old Schoolmaster. By Thomas Steele, with i 
Sir William Beach Thomas. Oxford Wace Press. ” Ce eee IIT 
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lives of great head-masters and assistant masters—and in these days 
and for the last half-century, great head-mistresses and assistant 
mistresses—and to the pictures which their lives made up. The 
schools that William Fitzstephen describes in the late twelfth cen- 
tury, the scholastic life that Richard Mulcaster pictures in the 
Hlizabethan Age-—the Mulcaster who had for a contemporary Roger 
Ascham—the life of Dr. Busby of Westminster, the story of the 
great Etonian teachers and floggers, get very near to the heart 
of the history of education in this country. A book recently pub- 
lished, Mr. Thomas Steele’s ‘‘ musings? and backward “‘ think- 
ings,’’ is in the great tradition and links up the school life of to-day 
with the fierce battling and caning days of some sixty years ago. 

An old Bradfield master, Mr. Steele was a Cranleigh School boy 
and first of all tells the story of Cranleigh with its faults and its 
magnificent opportunities. His ‘‘ musings ”’ were originally written 
for the Bradfield College Chronicle between 1928 and 1931: 


I had been a Master at Bradfield for over forty years, and 
I wrote entirely for Bradfield readers; but, when I had finished, 
many old friends and pupils persuaded me that the musings 
would appeal to a wider audience, if only because eight years 
as a boy at Cranleigh, and such a long time as a Master at 
Bradfield, gave me some claim to be heard. For, in talking 
of Masters whom I had known, of school fights, punishments, 
and conventions, of the changes in education in the last 
century, I hope that very much of what I have written may 
interest any boy or master, at whatever school he may have 
been. 


Interest is not the word to use. Mr. Steele has got, somehow or 
another, to the very essence of English school life. It may be 
his vast experience, his full sense of humanism, his delightful and 
quiet prose style, his sense of humour, his knowledge of boys, but 
whatever is the secret of his book there it stands as a living link 
between the school of to-day and the school not only of yesterday, 
but of the school that ran back more than three centuries, through 
the times of Busby to the times of Mulcaster and the revival of 
learning. His book is not interesting in the conventional sense 
of that term. It is living, and the valuable part of it is that, despite 
all the changes of the last fifty years, the schoolboy is ever the same 
and the stout schoolmaster, the man who makes men, is ever the 
same, though apparently so different. Fruller’s essay on “ The 
Good Schoolmaster ’’ written three hundred years ago shows (as 
Mr. Steele confesses) that there is really no change and the rod 
is as necessary to-day as ever it was. 

As to teaching Mr. Steele takes the view of a late Eton Master 
“ who wrote that there were two kinds of teachers who have real 
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influence. ‘The one,’ he says, ‘makes boys work: the other 
makes them love work.’ ’’ That is absolutely true: 


The first is to our Modernist scarcely a ‘‘ teacher ”” at all: 
yet two great things he does teach: respect for authority, and 
respect for work as duty. The other man has enthusiasm, and 
it is surely as great a gift as that for being obeyed; for without 
it you will never get the best out of boys. I know, indeed, its 
drawbacks, but it has one supreme merit—it is catching; and 
the Master who has it will find even the dull-witted eager to 
work with him instead of being dragged along. 


Mr. Steele is no believer in the non-punishment theory. Boys are 
wiser than some theorists and know quite well when they deserve 
punishment and it is well that they should have it and have 
it meted out in cold justice. It is strange that there should be 
this theory of non-punishment. No boy who has ever been caned 
and who knew the justice of his caning has ever held such a theory. 
Boys do not change: most of them are philistines, but if 
philistinism can be changed by education it is far more difficult to 
change priggishness and that is, perhaps, the evil that the future 
has to face. Yet the boys that fought and fell during the War must 
leave us hopeful and, as Mr. Steele is ready to vouch, the new boys 
of to-day, with their ampler opportunities of usefulness, are not 
likely to let the nation down. Yet priggishness is a thing that 
housemasters must face in these days. However that may be, all 
teachers should read this book which is as tender and true to 
human nature as it is firm and insistent on the great ideals which 
make growth—that is to say, education—possible. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Count Sforza’s European Dictatorships,* which has already 
appeared in several languages, cannot be too widely read, for it 
is full of knowledge, wisdom and courage. As an ex-Foreign 
Minister and Ambassador he writes with experience of high office, 
and he has lived and worked in Asia and America as well as in many 
of the capitals of Europe. It is refreshing to read such an authorita- 
tive exposure of one of the most distressing pathological consequences 
of the war. ‘‘ The more I have seen of dictatorships,’’ he writes, 
‘the more I have felt what a terrible moral and material inheritance 
they will leave behind them.’? ‘The book opens with a series of 
chapters on Fascism, the nature of which he illustrates from his own 
experience. He demolishes once again, like Salvemini before him, 


* Allen and Unwin. 
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the baseless legend that Mussolini saved Italy from Bolshevism and 
anarchy, pointing out that the danger was over before the march 
on Rome. Though an exile, he writes without bitterness. He does 
not regard the Duce as a great man, and he is convinced that his 
dictatorship will some day collapse like a house of cards, as a similar 
adventure crashed down in Spain. A chapter on the Magyar oligarchy 
exhibits a class, rather than an individual, as the dictator. King 
Alexander is presented as a ruler who, when he tore up the Con- 
stitution in 1929, was full of initial goodwill. He was, however, 
the first victim of the new régime, for, like other dictators, he has 
discovered that he cannot restore formality. ‘‘ Sometimes a poor 
dictator is sick of his spies, of his’ secret police, of his pretended 
infallibility. He would like to go back to the good tottering 
blunders of democracy—all blunders with some remedy at hand. But 
he cannot. He is a victim of the interests, the hatreds, the fears 
he has created.”’ King Alfonso is treated by the author with the 
severity he deserves, Pilsudski more leniently, and Mustafa Kamel 
with a certain sympathy. Count Sforza has written a wholesome 
and helpful book, inspired by an ineradicable belief in the dignity 
of human nature, and by a conviction that there is no spiritual 
substitute for political and intellectual liberty in a civilised 
community. 


* * * 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s latest work, Looking Forward,* 
contains thirty-one recent essays and addresses on American and 
international topics. The distinguished President of Columbia 
University—philosopher, educationalist, publicist, administrator— 
speaks with authority on many of the problems of our distracted 
time. He has seen and heard, read and travelled, thought and 
written, and here we have once again the expression of his living 
faith. His belief in ordered liberty remains unshaken despite the 
violent attacks from the Fascist and the Communist camps. Should 
liberty fail, he reminds us, there is nothing but compulsion to take 
its place. Liberty, as he understands it, is not selfish and thoughtless 
individualism but thoughtful and responsible citizenship. ‘‘ The free 
“man socially minded is the hope of the world.’’ He summarises his 
programme in an address entitled ‘‘ These United States,’’ in which 
he applies the teaching of Hamilton and Jefferson to the problems 
of the twentieth century. There is no need to take sides between 
the two great teachers, he adds, for the contribution of each to 
the life and thought of America was beyond price. Hamilton’s work 
of building a strong central government, he believes, is now accom- 
plished. ‘To-day we need rather the gospel of Jefferson—the streng- 
thening of local government, the preservation of civil liberty, the 
development of the individual citizen. Dr. Butler, like all true 
Liberals, respects quality and personality, and he is at his best in 
describing the great figures of American history. English readers 
will particularly welcome his admiring tribute to Lord Balfour, “‘ the 
first gentleman of his time.’’ Like other men who think highly 
rather than meanly of human nature, Dr. Butler stoutly refuses to 


despair of the world. 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, London, 1932. 
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Ourselves and the Community* is a small book by Mr. Ey Ee 
Reynolds intended ‘‘ to supply a conspectus of political and social 
organisation, local, central and international. It is particularly 
intended for the information of those who are within a few years 
of being included on the register of electors.’”’ In the space of two 
hundred and fifty pages it is impossible to write a complete account 
of the organs and functions of both local and central government. 
It must suffice only to describe some of the main principles. In this 
volume, however, Mr. Reynolds has attempted to include a con- 
siderable amount of detail. The natural result is an inadequate 
account of the fundamental character of English government. In the 
chapters devoted to the Constitution, for example, the doctrine that 
a Minister is responsible to Parliament is described and dealt with 
in two sentences. ‘‘ A Minister is responsible to Parliament . . . and 
at any time his actions may be questioned in Parliament, and should 
definite disapproval be shown he would feel compelled to resign.’’ 
The overriding convention of the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet has received no attention at all. The recent ‘‘ agreement 
to differ’? provides no adequate reason for this omission. During 
the last two centuries, this doctrine has played a dominating part; 
and unless this isolated exception, caused by an emergency, becomes 
a permanent and general rule, the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility 
must remain a principal feature of our constitution. Unfortunately 
in this volume, a number of the more detailed statements are 
inaccurate or misleading. In the chapter on ‘‘ The Law,’’ for 
example, it is stated that ‘‘ the Assizes are held once a year at least 
in the principal towns of the counties.’’ In fact the Assizes are held 
in most cases three times a year. Again we read that ‘‘ as with Civil 
cases, there are two higher Courts of Appeal, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the House of Lords.’’ ‘This is only partly true. In 
criminal cases the House of Lords can only hear appeals from the 
Court of Criminal Appeal on points of law, by leave of the Attorney- 
General. There is no such restriction in civil cases. ‘The most 
important requirement for an elementary book of this nature is 
reliability. To obtain this, Mr. Reynolds would do well carefully 
to revise his work, as the fundamental idea of the volume is good. 


* * * 


Not many scholars can read Pindar with complete ease, and 
Professor Lionel W. Lyde places a good many lovers of Greek in 
his debt by his little volume A Patchwork from Pindar: with an 
English Translation in Verse.+ We primarily approaches the subject 
as a geographer—a great geographer (though he has had fifty years 
as a student of Greek)—and he has grounds for complaint against the 
existing translations, ‘‘so untrue to Pindar’s geographical environ- 
ment that I was quite certain that they did not represent his real 
meaning, even if they seemed to translate his actual words, ... 
to suggest that a great poet was unconscious of, or indifferent to 
the atmospheric effects, when all his countrymen were so sensitive 
to them—and classified them so clearly—would be unpardonable.’’ 
His Introduction will find many readers among scholars as well 
as geographers, since its scholarship and its common sense are as 


* Cambridge University Press. 
+ Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
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radiant as the light which he throws on the relationship of Pindar 
and the beloved Athens. Professor Lyde’s translation of Pindar’s 
dithyramb on Athens is indeed one to remember : 


O radiant City of the Violet Crown, 
O Athens, city of far-flung renown, 

The pride of poet’s hymn, the stay of Greece, 
You little city from the Gods come down! 


But to quote adequately would be to quote the whole book, the 
reader’s golden task, so four more immortal lines must suffice : 


No sculptor I, that I should carve in stone 
Statues to stand on pedestals alone ! 

On every merchantman, on every sloop 
Go with my news, sweet song, to every zone. 


Professor Lyde has enjoyed his re-creation of Pindar, but not more 
than many lazier scholars will enjoy the fruits of his labours. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mrs. Adler-Hobman’s ‘‘ One who Loved: the Story of Rahel 
Levin ’’* recalls to life one of the most notable and attractive figures 
of Germany’s Augustan age. Though presented in fictional form, 
it is a true story from beginning to end, and those who know most 
of that wonderful time will most admire her art. The central figure 
of the brilliant Jewess, the cleverest of a group of clever women, 
stands out in bold relief, masculine in her range of interests and 
her passion for intellectual independence, feminine in her refinement 
of feeling and her craving for understanding love. ‘The chief portraits 
in the gallery of Rahel’s distinguished friends are very skilfully 
drawn, among them Gentz and the Humboldts, the two Olympians 
Goethe and Beethoven, Mme. de Stael and Heine, Hegel taking 
snuff and Schleiermacher in his pulpit. Varnhagen von Ense, the 
young and adoring husband with whom she found peaceful happiness 
after many storms, appears in a very pleasant light, and it is to his 
pious labours that we owe most of our knowledge. Mrs. Hobman 
does not obtrude her learning, and the book is never overweighted 
with detail; but we feel throughout that we are following the lead 
of a very competent guide through the intricacies of an eventful 


epoch. 


*% * * 


In the series entitled ‘‘ Leaders of Philosophy ”’ published by 
Messrs. Ernest Benn and edited by Professor G. L. Stocks, there 
has been published already Leibniz, Spinosa and Thomas Aquinas, 
and now Mr. G. R. G. Mare, of Merton College, Oxford, has given 
to the student an excellent account of the work and influence of 
Aristotle. Mr. Mare says in his preface that he has ‘‘in the main 
followed Aristotle’s own order of exposition, which is roughly 
reflected by the order of the treatises 1n our Corpus Aristotelicum, 
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But I have made an important exception by treating the logical 
doctrines last instead of first. . . . I have felt it necessary in Part I 
to give an account of Platonism which may seem too detailed and 
too loosely connected with my main theme. But I do not think 
that Aristotle can be understood unless Plato is first presented as 
something more than a mere source of his pupil’s philosophy.” 
That is certainly the right course to take in both cases. It is 
interesting to think how Aristotle’s central problem is disturbing 
our. modern physicists. The truth is that the nature of being in 
the light of relativity has both a physical and a metaphysical 
significance. Mr. Mare traces the history of Greek philosophy from 
Thales to Socrates and thence to Plato (whose thought is treated at 
admirable length) before going on to his set subject, which is very 
properly concluded by an essay on ‘‘ the history and influence of 
Aristotelianism,’? containing some account of modern Aristotelian 
studies after dealing with Theophrastus, Alcuin, Aquinas and later 
medizeval and renaissance work. It should be recorded here that 
the Master of Balliol is working on Kant, Professor A. S. Ferguson 
on Plato, the Editor on J. S. Mill, and Mr. S. V. Keeling on 
Descartes for this very useful series. 


* * * 


“‘ Must the League Fail?’’* by Miss L. A. Zimmern, is a short but 
very critical study of the League of Nations to-day. In the recent 
Manchurian dispute the intervention of the League seemed to some 
observers futile. ‘‘ Why has the League machinery worked in such 
a strange way, so that it ended by producing a result which was 
the exact opposite of what it was set up to do?’’ Miss Zimmern’s 
answer is that ‘‘ properly managed, it could be made to work, and 
to become a real safeguard for the peace of the world.’’ ‘The most 
important function of the League is to prevent war and “‘ not to 
engage in diplomatic activities . .. the prevention of war is one 
thing and the conduct of Foreign Policy is another. The two do 
not belong together.’? ‘The great Powers have captured the League 
machinery, and Geneva provides the medium for the old unilateral 
alliances and the expression of an aggressive nationalism. Miss 
Zimmern suggests as a remedy that the independence of the 
Secretariat should be obtained by drawing its personnel from the 
smaller Powers and that the Council ‘‘ must be the most authoritative 
body in the world ’”’ when called upon to prevent a war. Indeed the 
Prime Minister of each State should attend in person. ‘‘ A Council 
of Prime Ministers would wield an authority out of all proportion 
to that of a Council composed of Foreign Ministers and diplomats.” 
Many of Miss Zimmern’s strictures may be justified, though the 
weight of her arguments would be increased by more illustrations. 
It may be argued also that the education of world opinion in the 
cause of peace is of more importsiice than a change of personnel 
at Geneva. If you achieve this fundamental purpose, the rest will 
follow in its wake. 


* Martin Hopkinson Ltd, 
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